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WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Tape 


Peace Is Better 
Than War 

GOODWILL ARMY 
CARRYING ON . 

FiveThousand Tons of Stuff 
Moved Out of the Way 

THE IVSP REPORTS 

The International Voluntary Ser¬ 
vice for Peace (London section) has 

• just.had its first birthday. * ,* 

It was-not like an ordinary party; 
there was no cake with candles; but it 
'was very thrilling, with a room full of ’ 
youthful idealists counting their gains 
and confessing their troubles. ** . - 

; There was nothing cut-and-dried - 
about this meeting ; it was delightfully 
hodge-podge, like. life. . The group has 
.200 members and has raised £125. It 

• counts as .its assets a good office which 
has been lent to it; a good set of slides, 

• and two generous members who put 

up foreign workers. . 

A Great Adventure 

The reports of the actual services 
. were given by people who had been there. 
An Italian, youth reported on Rhos. 
The work there is finished and gardens 
and playing-fields now replace the ej^e- 
sore left by the mines. The part lie 
enjoyed most was an international 
' meeting where each one spoke in his 
own language on pcacei ** It was very 
nice to have worked there because we 
. had correspondence with the heart of 
the population/* he said. 

„ A young Norwegian reported in much 
the same: terms about his memory of 
Oakengates in Shropshire, a crowded 
mining area where a man-made mound 
older than history is being, moved out 
of the way by these volunteers. During 
the last year So people from 15 countries 
have worked at this giant task, removing 
5000 tons of earth from the mound, 
aiicl have spent the nights on palliasses. 
■These volunteers have shifted 16,000 
.Tons in three years, and still have 14,000 
tons before them. . “It was a great 
.adventure/ 1 said the young Norwegian ; 
*“ I can never forget it.” 

The Village of Peace 

Pierre Cerdsole, founder of the I V S P, 
a Swiss* engineer, reminded them that 
their , object was mainly to help other 
people by work seriously done. Their 
enjoyment of friendly intercourse must 
remain incidental, because this is the 
special , and peculiar method of the 
J VSP organisation. 

After Professor Inebnit had told of 
the two services he had been at in 
■ Switzerland, clearing debris left by 
landslides and floods, Pierre C6resole 
and Joe Wilkinson recounted tlieir 
experiences in the Bihar earthquake 
a*ea of India. There four Europeans of 
f.iree nationalities have -worked with 
15 Indian volunteers and some 50 


The ©Id Shepherd Remembers 



Of all tho pictures of Armistice Day we do not know one more moving than this of the 
old shepherd remembering on the Sussex Downs, with his dog and tyls sheep so still as 
the Great Silence passes over the everlasting hills.,,/ 

Flowers Are Better Than Slums 


Continued horn the previous column 
peasants who receive wages to help 
some 200 families. About 135 have been 
moved to a new village on - higher 
ground ; they have named it the Village 
of Peace. The others have had tlieir 
houses lifted so that the floor is out of 
the water. 

Engineer Ccresolc confesses that the 
work requires as much of a man as 
military service, but declares that it 
should give twice the result because of 
the goodwill that goes into it. Anything 
short of this does not content him. 
Nevertheless, he found it a great privi¬ 
lege to work under Indian conditions. 
As India has never had the idea that a 
man must be a soldier, Indians are 
peculiarly gifted for understanding the 
ideals of a constructive service for peace. 


CAN A NATION STAND ALONE ? 

“ An economic fantasy worthy of the 
ostrich ” is the picturesque phrase used 
in a recent article by Mr Stimson, 
formerly Secretary of State, in de¬ 
nouncing the idea that’ America can 
save herself from war by a policy of 
standing apart from other nations.’ - ” 


I t is difficult to realise that.the London 
* Gardens Society is only one year old ; 
we. have heard and seen so much of its 
splendid magic. 

The society began life well, with the 
London Gardens Guild’s 40 years of 
♦experience to help and the cooperation 
of other, similar associations, Even so 
its record is astonishing. 

We have only to look at the photo¬ 
graphs in its annual report to feel 
joyful that such frequent beauty is to 
be found among the bricks and mortar 
of London, How many a heart must 
have leapt up, not, like Wordsworth’s, 
at the rare sight of a rainbow, but at 
the daily vision of gorgeous petunias in' 
a window-box, snapdragons bordering a 
tiny lawn, or sunflowers peeping over a 
backyard wall. '• 

The Gardens Society has given help 
and advice in transforming private 
patches into oases where a man can find 
satisfaction both in working and in 
enjoying the results of his work; but it 
lias also undertaken a wider crusade for 
which we must all bo thankful. Waste 
places have been made to bloom % so that 
.they are attractive instead of an offence 
to the eye. One piece of waste land has 
been, handed over for cultivation by 
children.' A Garden of Rest has been 


opened in Deptford High Street. Tubs 
of bulbs have been put in clingy corners. 
Window*box' competitions have shown 
what can bo done to brighten gloom and 
have stimulated other people to do tlieir 
bit toward ‘making London a City of 
■Flowers. • 1 , 

The National Gardens Guild is trying 
to spread the movement through 
England, and new houses taking the 
-place of slums have space allowed for 
flowers. ♦ This is a good thing in more 
ways than one;. those, who liifcl that 
they arc, after all, able to grow flowers 
may have.a new attitude to life. They 
can offer something to the passer-by, 
and.civic pride grows with the flowers. 
Primrose Alley will no longer seem a 
mocking name when golden daffodils 
bloom iu its window-boxes. Why should 
we not always greet the world thus 
cheerfully ? 

Our cities may become garden cities, 
but this will not comc about if we simply 
admire the work already' done. The 
Gardens Society will help us with 
advice, and even with seeds and plants 
and soil. It is up to iis.to interest 
ourselves and .take a little trouble, 
especially to help the society with a 
little money. The address is 47 Whiles 
hall, London.. 
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ROARING MONSTER PROUD PAUPER 


The Other Motor Little News Reel 


OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

The Railway That 
. Terrified the People 

A QUEEN’S FIRST RIDE 

Dy the Prince of Wales 

The Prince of Wales has been speaking at 
the Great Western Railway centenary banquet. 

They were entitled to have their trumpet 
blown, he said, and he was happy to give it a 
resounding blast. This is from his speech. 

What changes have swept across the 
life and thought of mankind since those 
bygone daysl The railway train with 
its smoke and rattle, with its almost 
incredible speed, seemed a monster 
roaring through tho countryside oil 
whose back one might indeed ride with 
peril, but only at the cost of old-world 
life as our anccstoi\s had known it and 
loved it for centuries. 

The railway, it was said, would bring 
the filth and squalor of the ‘manufactur¬ 
ing towns to the peaceful rural districts ; 
it would deface and.desecrate the land¬ 
scape ; its sparks might set fire to the 
crops; its sulphurous fumes would 
pollute the air. But, worse still, it 
would ride rongli-shod over private 
property, and Radicals and Dissenters 
would pour out in this new contraption 
from the towns to corrupt the villages 
with their subversive ; doctrines. The 
Duke of Cumberland .voted against the 
Bill because the new railway would bo 
very disturbing to the Eton boys. 
Passengers would be shaken to death, 

The March of Human Destiny 

When Queen Victoria made her first 
journey by train from Slough to Padding¬ 
ton, and even declared that tf she liad 
enjoyed it/' wide circles in Britain 
sustained a serious shock ; and men and 
women shook their heads. ' 

Such were the x*esistances of the old 
i world to what was no doubt the prime 
agent in creating the new. But the 
steam horse ploughed his way .through 
. them all and nothing could stop the 
march of human destiny. Tonight we 
meet in a terrific world where the size 
of everything grows larger, and larger, 
and the pace of everything grows faster 
and faster, and when we arc whirled 
along to greater triumphs of disasters. 

When the pioneers of the Great 
Western were building tho track to 
Bristol, in the words of Disraeli, " In 
those days England was for the few, 
and for the very few.’- Now wc have 
made it a land for the .many, and we 
dream and contrive for the days when 
it shall be a land for all. 

Following the Prince of Wales at the 
A banquet came Sir Robert Horne,,, who 
told the diners that when Queen Victoria 
made her first journey she. travelled in the 
first 8-wheeled coach ever made. 

Questions were asked in Parliament about 
the Queen taking such a dangerous journey, 
of which Sir Robert gave this description. 

By Sir Robert Horne 

On the occasion of that momentous 
journey Gooch himself (one of the 
greatest designers of railway loco¬ 
motives of all time) drove the engine, 
and the illiivStrious Brunei was in the' 
cabin. And there, was. another oc¬ 
cupant of the foot-plate in the person 
of the Queen's favourite coachman, 
who insisted upon accompanying the 
engine-driver. - - 

A new coach built for Queen Victoria 
in 1850 carried on the roof a signal of 
disc and crossbar which was operated 
from within the coach by her Majesty. 
She was able to indicate by this means 
whether she wished the train to stop or 
go faster or more slowly. As one would 
have supposed, the driver might have 
been distracted between keeping a good 
look-out ahead and watching for her 
Majesty's signals behind, but to set 
that right a servant rode on the tender. 


The Man Who Would 
Be Independent 

We have all heard of the stern 
independence which refuses to go into 
the workhouse. Tho last days of 
Professor Hugh McNeill seem to bo an 
example the other way round. 

He passed away in Dublin Workhouse, 
where he had gone in failing health, 
refusing all attempts to persuade him 
to leave it. 

When he was young all Ireland 
knew him as a footballer; when his 
football days were over the university 
knew him as its professor of classics, 
and scholars reckoned him one of the 
finest of linguists. But when age and 
ill-liealth dimmed his faculties he went 
to the workhouse, and nothing would 
move him. 

His successful brothers and his son, 
highly placed in the Free State Govern¬ 
ment, appealed to him in vain. Ho 
returned their money, he tore up their 
cheques; he had chosen his bed and 
would lie 011 it, and in this stern resolu¬ 
tion he died. 

A strange ending to such. a man. 
Something like it was recorded last year 
in the C N, when a man who had lost 
his fortune refused all offers of help 
from his relatives, and chose to end his 
days giving out books from the library 
to the inmates of a Poor Law institution, 

; Neither of these men would be 
beggars. They chose rather to carry on, 
content with the knowledge that they 
were a burden to no one. 


CORAM’S FIELDS 
The Children’s Playground 

Everybody will be delighted with the 
new name given to the Foundling Site 
in Bloomsbury. It is to be called 
Co ram’s Fields, 

It was once a farm belonging to Thomas 
Coram, 'who afterwards founded the 
Foundling Hospital on the site, and it is 
now being laid out by the London County 
Council as a great children’s playground. 


* A LITTLE POCKET MONEY 
FOR THE BEARS 

•. Dr Axel Munthe has handed over to 
the King of Sweden a hundred thousand 
crowns for charity, one more gift from 
the proceeds of his book The Story of 
San Michele. 

The money is equal to 5000 guineas, 
and will be spent on giving comfort to. 
needy Lapps, the support of a rest home, 
and “ the protection of bears against 
humans and for defending .their right 
to live, a little pocket money to the most 
sympathetic representatives of Sweden's 
wild fauna.” 

" A little pocket money for the bears n 
is characteristic of Dr Munthe, with his 
intense love of wild animals. 


Show 

Astonishing Variety of 
Vehicles on the Road 

The Commercial Motor Transport 
Exhibition opens to the public at 
Olympia today. 

This international show, held once in 
two years, brings together all the latest 
developments of the transport world. 
At the exhibition are vehicles ranging 
from taxicabs to trolley-buses, and from 
5-cwt delivery vans to huge eight-wheel 
lorries capable of carrying 16-ton loads. 

There are also numerous vehicles for 
municipal services, some with moving 
floors to facilitate loading and one 
tipping lorry with a body that can be 
raised to a considerable height before 
its contents arc tipped on to a growing 
heap. We are glad to know that in 
this class arc several refuse vehicles 
designed to prevent dust and rubbish 
flying about when dustbins are emptied 
and when the vehicles ax*e in motion. 

There is a trailer which can carry 
goods to market and then be trans¬ 
formed into a market stall by dropping 
its folding sides; there arc lorries 
equipped as travelling shops and another 
as a commercial “ traveller’s showroom. 
There are fire-engines and ambulances 
and mechanical horses and tank wagons. 
In fact, the whole exhibition is a revela¬ 
tion of the amazing variety of transport 
to be seen on our roads today. 


MORE WORK 
Great Schemes Coming 

The Government has decided to spend 
£100,000,000 on roads in the next five 
years, and tho railways have decided 
on plans for spending £40,000,000. 

The railway schemes embrace the 
relaying of 400 miles of the Great Western 
track and the building by the L M S of 
hundreds of passenger coaches and 
thousands of goods vehicles, 

POOR HUMOUR 

By a Comedian 

Wc take this from a little talk by Mr Harry 
Gordon, the Scottish comedian, to the Carlisle 
Rotary Club. 

It was sad to learn that at the Royal 
Command performance one or two jokes 
had had, to be cleaned up before they 
were presented to the King and Queen. 

When an artist had to tell a risqu6 
joke in order to obtain a laugh, then, 
in his opinion, that artist had ceased 
to be an asset to the entertainment world. 


A NICE LITTLE SPEECH 

I hate going. It is sx tremendous 
wrench. I know that I have got old. I 
feel that I am getting more deaf and 
perhaps getting somewhat irritable, but 
I have endeavoured always to practise 
patience, diligence, and courtesy. 

Judge Harington’s farewell to 
Wandsworth County Court 


HIS FATHER’S KEY 

The Prime Minister’s wife has been 
telling us a secret about her husband. 
It is that the old Great Western Railway 
key which belonged to his father always 
travels with him in a bag with his papers 
and liis cherished pipes. 


There have been nearly 40 deaths from 
RAF accidents this year. 

France is to buy Marshal Focli's 
birthplace at Tarbes and make it a 
museum. 

Brunelleschi’s famous dome in Flor¬ 
ence is cracking, caused by tramcars 
running close to the cathedral. 

An old lady is still living at Bcxley- 
lieath whose uncle fought at Trafalgar 
130 years ago. 

By an overwhelming majority Greece 
has voted in a plebiscite for the return 
of the monarchy. 

Tlic famous library of Lord Brother- 
ton, valued at over £100,000, lias passed 
into the keeping of Leeds University. 

South Wales and the north-cast coast 
have had an order placed between them 
for £ro,ooo worth of steelwork for bridges 
for New Zealand’s railways. 

Mussolini’s proposal to make last 
vSunday a working day was protested 
against by the Pope and was dropped. 

We hear from Sydney of an Australian 
farmer who has only seven sheep left out 
of 5000 owing to the great drought; the 
paddocks arc covered with skeletons of 
sheep. ■ • 5 

The Road Transport services last 
year received about £60,000,000 in fares ; 
about 5000 million passengers were 
carried, and the vehicles travelled about 
1345 million miles. 

A motor-tractor working at Thorn 
Farm near Ramsgate just missed being 
swallowed up by a collapse of earth 
above a cavity eight feet wide and over 
a hundred feet deep. 

The bust of Charles Lamb unveiled by 
Lord Pleader at Christ Church in Grey- 
friars, London, lias an inscription saying 
that Lamb's is perhaps the ‘most loved 
name in English literature. 

Tho results of the municipal elections 
held last week gave a net gain of 32 
seats to the Conservatives, the Labour 
party losing 24, the Liberals two, and 
the Independents :six scats. 

An old married couple from Harris in 
the Outer Hebrides have taken lengths 
of Harris tweeds to the Duke, of Glou¬ 
cester and Lady Alice Scott as a wedding 
present. They were received in Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. 

Horace Cameron, the South African 
cricketer, has passed away at 30. He was 
one of the greatest wicker-keepers of our 
time, and a batsman whose hard hitting 
was a joy to watch. He was captain of 
South Africa in many Test matches. 


HIS LAST GREETING 

For so many years Mr Archibald 
Thorburn, the well-known artist, has 
presented tho Royal Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds with a painting for its 
annual greeting card that it comes as a 
shock, to realise that the end has come 
to this charming series. 

Though seriously ill Mr Thorburn 
took the greatest interest in the repro¬ 
duction of this year's card, the subject 
of which is the Goklcrcst, smallest of 
all British birds, on a twig of oak. 
Copies may bo obtained from the society 
at 82 Victoria Street, London, for 4s 8d a 
dozen, including envelopes and postage. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 

Those who trade with Italy should 
bear in mind that they are aiding and 
abetting a nation who is treating a 
solemn treaty as a scrap of papei\ . 

. Mr Kellogg of the Kellogg Pact 


THE WAR AND THE BEE 

Abyssinia lias been for many years 
an important source for Europe, and 
particularly for the London market, of 
beeswax, an article which chemists 
have not been able to produce artificially. 

It has been noticed for some months 
that the threats of the Italian invasion 
were drawing away the natives from 
collecting the wax, the supplies of which 
arc falling off, and it is now feared that 
the war may stop the supply from this 
important source. 


Things Said 

London is one of the greatest mistakes 
in urban development, 

Mr Herbert Morrison 

I give you my word that there will be 
no great armaments. The Prime Minister 

If pledges can be broken and nothing 
happens nations will go back to 
savagery. : Sir Austen Chamberlain 

Scrap the Covenant and wliat is left ? 
A world made safe for gangsters. 

Lady Bohham-Carter 

If you can tempt a beggar to give 
alms you fix him up with a passport to 
heaven and make him as proud as a 
king. Sir Ian Hamilton 

If Italy controls Abyssinia, wc shall 
for the first time have a frontier of 
about 2000 miles with a great European 
Power. Brigadier-General Nation, At P 

Faced by an economic siege of which 
civilised nations ought to be ashamed, 
wc will oppose implacable resistance. 

Signor Mussolini 

I am not in favour of sacrificing die 
life of a single American boy to scttkkaH 
the boundary lines in Europe. 

Senator Borah, USA- 
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Halatio, a house boy 
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Oalata, a horseman 



HoiliJ, an artist 






A priest's little granddaughter 


A Qalla peasant child 


.„. \ 

h.MTl&TTihTi . 

A Mohammedan girl 



These portraits are by Amy Drucker, who has lately come back from Abyssinia, where the Emperor sat to her for his portrait. Miss Drucker spent a year 
among the Abyssinians, going long treks on mule-back, and very much she enjoyed life in this barbaric land now so tragically turned into a battlefield. 
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OUR SUNDAY 

L C C and a Quiet Day 
THINK WHERE WE ARE GOING 

At a meeting of the London County 
Council the question arose of the 
extension of theatrical privileges for 
Sunday entertainments, and the pro¬ 
posal was heavily defeated. 

It was felt that there is quite enough 
liberty for the Sunday stage already, 
and Mr Herbert Morrison said he 
felt that the carrying of the proposal 
might lead to the demand for opening 
music-halls on Sundays. London was 
already, he thought, perhaps tlie most 
irreligious city in Europe. 

They had to put the brake on a 
tendency to go pell-mell for sheer 
personal enjoyment of the more tinsel 
sort on a Sunday, and they ought 
to pause and think where they were 
going. It was not a bad thing that the 
type of entertainment should be in the 
direction of the artistic and cultural 
type rather than in the direction of a 
mere knockabout show. It was the duty 
of the Council to be considerate on the 
subject of religious convictions and the 
attitude ’of tlie Ghurelies. 

A FLYING-BOA* with a 
SEAPLANE ON ITS BACK 

The day of regular commercial flights 
across the North Atlantic is not far 
ahead, judging by statements made by 
Sir Eric Gcddes, Chairman of Imperial 
Airways. ’ ' 

Long-range flying-boats are now being 
built and it is hoped' a number of ex¬ 
perimental flights will be made next’ 
year. One of. the new planes, the Mayo 
Composite Aircraft, is really two 
machines in one. It is a huge flying-boat* 
carrying on its back a smaller seaplane, 
and it has been, designed to overcome: 
one of the greatest obstacles of- long- 
range flight. When once aloft aero¬ 
planes can carry much greater loads 
than they can take off with,, and of 
course their commercial success depends 
on the amount of pay-load that can bc ; 
carried for long distances. \ 

\ The smaller machine will make the 
Atlantic crossing, but it will be taken, 
into the air -with its load by the big 
flying-boat, and when a sufficient height 
is reached it will be detached to continue, 
its, flight alone , and the: parent machine 
will return .to its base. 1 

NAZIS AND THE CHURCH 

A Movement Toward Priests 

There are signs of new efforts to bring 
peace between the Nazi Government and 
the Protestant Churches in Germany. 

Wc have already recorded the fact of 
General Goering’s protest against the 
ridiculous suggestion of going back to 
the worship of the pagan gods, and now 
there is announced an amnesty for all 
Evangelical pastors who have been 
arrested, imprisoned, fined, or forbidden 
to preach. 

The harsh regulations at present iu 
force are expected to come to an end. 


THREE TERRITORIES IN AFRICA 

The Government has vetoed the 
proposed union of the three East African 
territories, Kenya, Uganda, and Tan¬ 
ganyika. 

The last is a mandated territory, and 
it is doubtful if the League would 
countenance its political union with tho 
other two. 

Apart from that point the Colonial 
Secretary does not find that the peoples 
favour union. Both natives and Indian 
settlers arc against it. 

A recent Select Committee held that 
there was " considerable diversity be¬ 
tween the central and significant feature 
of each of these territories, 1 * and that it 
was desirable, for a considerable time, 
for each to develop on its own lines. 
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The Old Folk Ever Young 



Sir Halley Stewart, 97 Mrs Despard, 91 



A Wonderful Trio of Nonagenarians 

TTiie Old Folk Young have always 
seemed to us one of the greatest 


inspirations of these days ; and just now 
they have been very active. 

London has just seen three people in 
their nineties taking part in public life. 
One is Mrs Despard, tho remarkable 
sister of Sir John French (Lord Ypres), 
who addressed a political meeting 
although she is 91. 

Another is Air E. II. Bayley, who is 
94 and presided over a jubilee meeting 
in.iBloomsbury. It is 50 years since Mr 
Bayley started the Walworth • New 
Church Sunday School, and it was 
delightful to see him acting as chairman 
for its jubilee. Mr Bayley has been a 
member of Parliament for North Cam¬ 
berwell, having been a Liberal in tho 
House of Commons led by Mr Gladstone, 
and his interests have been very wide, 
covering, not, only the Church and 
Parliament, but music, for he was one 
of > tlie founders of the Comedy Opera 
Company which grew into the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company. 

Mr Bayley is three years older than 
Mrs Despard, but he is three years 
younger than our next grand young 
man, Sir Halley Stewart. One of tlie 
famous Liberal politicians of long ago, 
Sir Halley Stewart is* better known 
today, as a public benefactor, for he 


has given a fortune to found the Halley 
Stewart Trust. It is over 40 years 
since we heard him on his political 
platforms, and he was then approaching 
liis 60th birthday; today he is 97, and 
is taking the chair for such famous men 
as Professor Bragg, Professor Haldane, 
Professor Jeans, and Professor. Julian 
Huxley, all of whom have been deliver¬ 
ing the Halley Stewart lectures this year. 

lie lias also lived to see his son a dis¬ 
tinguished figure in public life, for Mr 
Malcolm Stewart is the famous Com¬ 
missioner who has been doing his utmost 
to bring new life into the distressed areas. 

We may wonder if there could be a 
nobler example, of energy than tlie 
example of this wonderful trio, and it 
happens that in looking through tlie 
papers as we write we come upon some¬ 
thing about a dear old lady who is older 
still. She is a lady of Dumfriesshire, who 
has just celebrated her 103rd birthday 
by doubling her subscription to the Life¬ 
boat Institution because she feels a little 
uncertain about her future contributions . 

Wc like her generosity and her way of 
looking facts in the face, and we hope 
she will treble her subscription next 
year. Wc hope also that the gay and 
gallant youth of these days will look 
to these Young Old Folic and live to be 
like them. 


HARD LOT OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


The War That Works Without Killing 


S ignor Mussolini boasts loudly of 
. his contempt for the League, but 
.the action taken by the League is 
already being severely felt. 

Their standard of living is as low as 
any nation in Europe, their financial 
reserves are very low, yet already, after 
only a few weeks of war, they are being 
subjected to severe restrictions. The 
methods of the League do not involye 
killing a single Italian, but the Italian 
people must even now be realising that 
they cannot defy the opinion of the 
world with impunity. 

By the end of last month 50 nations 
had put into force the first Sanction, 
prohibiting the supply of armaments to 
Italy, and 48 the second Sanction, 
cutting off loans and credits. All except 
Austria, Albania, Hungary, and one or 
two American countries have agreed to 
the Sanctions banning the import of 
goods from Italy and the export to her 
,of key products used for war, including 
' all transport animals, rubber, iron ore, 
tin, nickel, and other metals. All these 
Sanctions arc to begin on November 18. 


The fifth * Sanction, of mutual inter¬ 
national support, has also been confirmed 
by most of the League nations. 

Of tho non-members of the League 
Egypt has agreed to carry out all the 
Sanctions, and America has taken steps 
to stop her ships trading with Italy. 
Germany has already a big sum owing 
to her for goods supplied to Italy, so that 
she is unlikely to supply more, especially 
as the gold in Italy’s coffers may not 
last out a year. 

To counter the effect of these Sanc¬ 
tions Mussolini has taken drastic steps 
for reducing expenditure in all Govern¬ 
ment departments, has cut down the 
number of trains, and has rationed the 
nation’s food. All butchers must close 
on Tuesdays, while 011 Wednesdays they 
may sell only game and horseflesh. 
Hotels and restaurants arc forbidden to 
serve fish and meat at the same meal. 

The standard of living in Italy being 
already one of the lowest in Europe, 
these restrictions, and others on sugar 
and fats which arc certain to follow, 
must press very heavily on the people. 


Voices From All the Continents 


A part from the great wireless stations 
which maintain communication 
with distant parts, wireless to most of us 
means listening to broadcast programmes. 

In nearly every land, however, is a 
small group of amateur enthusiasts who 
operate their private wireless stations, 
using wavelengths below those, allotted 
to the public and commercial services. 

Some of these amateurs have had re¬ 
markable results with their home-made 


sets, establishing contact with other 
enthusiasts on the opposite side of the 
world. All records have been broken, 
however, by Miss Nellie Corry of 
Walton-on-thc-Hill in Surrey with a 
set she built for about ^20. Working on 
the very short wavelength of ten metres 
Miss Corry established contact with 
stations in every continent, including 
both North and South America, within 
the space of little more than six hours. 


November 9, 193$ 

NEW LAWS BY THE 
HUNDRED 

A Little Dictatorship 
in France 

France has had a touch of Dictator¬ 
ship. M. Laval’s Government has 
passed 300 laws by decree, making a 
total of 450 in five months. 

This long list was published on the last 
day of October, when the right to govern 
by decree ceased. 

In June the Chamber and the Senate 
passed by large majorities a short Bill 
authorising tlie Government to take by 
decree with the force of law, until 
October 31, all measures necessary to 
fight speculation and defend the franc. 
Wide as thc.se powers are, it is surprising 
how diverse are the subjects covered by 
the latest decrees. Nothing resembling 
them has been enacted since the war. 

There arc, for example, credits for 
air-shelters, regulations for the sale of 
gas-masks to civilians, and increased 
penalties for spies. 

On the other hand there arc excellent 
laws dealing with the prohibition of 
advertisements disfiguring the country¬ 
side and the establishment of auto¬ 
matic telephones in rural districts. Other 
laws reform municipal pawnshops, forbid 
insults to tlie heads of foreign Govern¬ 
ments, and compel shops and restaurants 
to display their prices. ; 

It would have taken 3’ears to pass 
these 450 laws through Parliament by 
the usual methods, and though, when it 
meets, it can refuse to ratify them, it is 
not likely to undertake so tremendous 
a task. It is a remarkable example of 
what can be done even in a democracy. 


THE CAPTAIN HAD A 
LITTLE LAMB 

Summoned For a Good Deed 

Captain Elias Fonaris of the steamship 
Ncrcus had a little lamb. 

It all but followed him to court one 
day, and there before the West Ham 
magistrate the story of the lamb, the 
captain, and the voyage was told. 

The ship had put in at Buenos Ayres, 
where foot and mouth disease was rife, and 
so the lamb, hitherto blameless, became 
automatically a prohibited alien, for¬ 
bidden to land in an English port. 

During the voyage from * South 
America to England it seemed as if the 
Lamb would never reach the Port of 
London, for a cow kicked it overboard.; 

But the captain turned his ship 
about, a boat was manned, and after a 
two-hours search in shark-infested seas 
the lamb was rescued. It came into the 
Port of London, contrary to regulations, 
and the captain was summoned. He 
was sorry. He would take his lamb 
back again. His crew and liimsclf 
would pay any fine. 

The West Hani magistrate heard, 
considered, and smiled in irresistible 
sympathy. Tie dismissed the case. The 
captain is happy, and the lamb will 
live to grow into a sheep (and never, we 
hope, to reach the butcher). 

TWO CHILDREN FOR 
FATHER THAMES 

Figures of two children will adorn the 
newest monument in London. 

The part of the Thames between 
London and Westminster Bridges is to 
be known as the King’s Reach, in 
recognition of the Jubilee, and the 
PL A is to set up a memorial under the 
17th-century Watergate opposite Temple 
Gardens. 

It will be a granite obelisk designed 
by Sir Edwin Cooper, RA, architect of 
the PL A building on. Tower Hill, and 
on either side is a bronze figure of a 
child, one pointing up the river and one 
down. Very charming indeed they are. 
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What I Give I Have 

A Good Man’s Will 

Herr Karl Luick, Rector of Vienna 
University, and for many years its 
Professor of English, has left to us in 
his will another reason for valuing the 
staunch friendship he always -main¬ 
tained for England. 

The interest on his worldly belongings 
js to be used to enable students to visit 
England, and all. else he has bequeathed 
to the students of the University. We 
can pay no higher tribute to him than 
to quote the words he wrote in naming 
the'gift : : . ' " ' . . 

My modest fortune has resulted from 
my work and my income as Rector; that 
is to say from fees paid by the students. 
It shall therefore again benefit future- 
students. My pupils filled the place of a 
personal family, and {heir successors shall 
therefore be my principal heirs. 

BROADCASTING 

Keeping It Free From 
Advertisements 

. It has always seemed to us a pity 
that a few British advertisers, ‘ unable 
to .liseywireless- commercially - in their 
own . country, hire. French * stations to 
broadcast-advertisements in the English 
language. 

The. method adopted is To prepare a 
programme and mix it up with adver¬ 
tising' matter "as they do in America. 
Sunday is the day usually, chosen for 
these broadcasts, which are a way' of 
■ getting round the uriderstauding .in tilis 
country that, broadcasting shall not be., 
used for. advertising purposes. - 

It is now stated that our Government 
has appealed r to .tile French Government 
in the matter’ and we earnestly hope 
that the approach will be successful. 

During the General Election a hundred 
million letters arc being delivered from’ 
14,000 candidates to about thirty million 
electors. 


A Point About 
Names and Addresses 

' Anyone using what is called an 
accommodation address for his letters 
must register liis correct address in a 
book kept there. 

That this is the law has recently been 
declared by the Lord Chief Justice, who 
was asked to decide the exact intention 
of a clause in the Official Secrets Act., 

• We may sometimes sec in a small shop 
a notice that “ Letters may be addressed 
here,’.’ and in return, for a fee the shop¬ 
keeper will redirect the letters sent to his 
client or keep them tilbhe calls. As this 
practice may prove helpful .to a law-, 
breaker, the Act lays down that anyone 
making a business of receiving letters,for 
others must advise the police of the fact 
( and must keep a register of the names 
and addresses of those using the address. 

A NATION FACING 
WINTER 

A great deal of grinding poverty still 
remains in Germany. • 

It is not surprising when we remember 
her defeat after a war against the greater 
part of the world and a peace marked 
by heavy punishment, including the 
loss of European territory, fuel and 
ores,, and colonies. 

There is a general tightening of belts' 
for the winter and the revival of special 
funds to aid the very poor. 

In the Saar Wednesdays and .Fridays 
have been made meatless days and 
buttcrlcss days for Nazis to provide.for' 
the needy, while the officials and well— 
to-do arc expected to “ go without ” on 
three days. - ■ 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Schools Losing Their 
Children 

How It Tells 


Here .is a little story that 
home to its the decline of the nation s 
population. • 

■ The teaching staffs.of the schools.of 
Berkshire are to be reduced in number 
from 774 to 756.' ■ - 

This is a ruling of the. Board of 
Education, who have notified the 
Education Committee that, , in view, of 
the decrease in the number of children 
attending schools in the county/ the 
number of teachers must be reduced. 

A HEALTHY YEAR 

Mastery of Disease 

It is excellent to find that the death- 
rate last year was . only n*8 per jooo 
living, the lowest figures on record for 
England and Wales, The fine summer 
helped vis, and no doubt 1035 will also 
. give us a good figure. 

. Fewer deaths were accompanied by 
ratlier more births' the rate rising to 
14*8. per 1666. This figure is 5 per 1000 
less than is needed to replace those living. 

The children born numbered 597,642, 
and there were 16,000 more boys than girls. 

As usual the return shows that women 
live longer than men. . Disease is being 
slowly but surely beaten. The tnber- 
culosis dcathfate fell to a new low record. 


Milk Is Best 

England’s Dairy Chain 

Drink more milk and. take less 
medicine. 

. We hope to see this advice of the 
Minister of Health advertised on a 
thousand Milk Bars next summer. 

One of the difficulties in following 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s counsel has been 
that of finding a shop’ to sell us a 
glass of milk when wc want it.: But the 
Milk.Bar, which was.born in Australia 
and is now. flourishing mightily there, is 
to be installed in towns and cities and 
seaside resorts in places, where everyone 
can find it. 1 

In wishing it every success the C N 
is confident, that the expectations will 
be realised. Wherever a Milk Bar, clean, 
wholesome, and attractive-looking as its 
wares, has been set lip it has done well. 
Even in, Fleet Street one is flourishing. 
At the Dairy Show 9000 glasses were 
served in four days. At Charing Cross 
Underground 1000 drinks a day were 
sold at the bar. It is beating beer. Milk 
is Best. 

In Holland, a thirsty land, the Milk 
Bar is the traveller’s joy. So it will 
become in our own country, which it 
will help tq make a green and pleasant 
land, while rejoicing the heart of the 
farmer. It is calculated that England 
may be-helped by. it to drink another 
18,000,000 gallons a;year, all to the good 
of the national health. 


Cordillera 
Eisleben 
Ghats . 
Leonids 
Okhotsk 
Souris , 


Tvor-dil-yay-ra 
Ize-lay-ben 
, , Gawts 

Lee-on-ids 
. O-kohtsk 
. . Soo-rc 


GEORGE NEPIA WILL PLAY AGAIN 

A paragraph in last week’s CN stated 
that George Nepia, the famous Maori 
Rugby. player, is to play no more. It is 
now announced that Nepia is coming to 
London ■ to play for Stredtham and 
Mitcham, a Rugby League club. 


Wc spent on fish in this country last 
year nearly £1, 000,000 more than in the 
year before. 1 T 


CARS WORSE THAN ALL 
AMERICA’S WARS 

- We properly think 16 or T8 road deaths 
a day Ta r ‘ too man} 7 , but in America 
such deaths are nearly 100 a clay ! 

In proportion to..population American 
road deaths, if at, the same rate as ours, 
would work out at about 40 a day, so 
that the American fatalities are about 
150 per cent greater than ours ! 

In fifteen years more people have been 
killed on American roads than in all the 
wars waged by the United States since 
the Declaration of Independence. 




HELPING MIGRANTS 
A huge natural lake of 80,000 
acres is to be reserved on the 
Souris River, on the Canada- 
USA- boundary, for the pro¬ 
tection of wild ducks, geese, and 
other migrants. 

While migrating last week 
thousands of wild geese alighted 
on Niagara River., On reaching 
the falls they flew upstream, and 
were carried down again and 
again. Many exhausted birds 
were swept over the falls, but 
eventually the majority were 
scared to safety by a low-flying 
aeroplane. 




Equator —the middle 
line round the globe 


Hot Belt 
70dfl}refcrF, 
andwc 




HIGHEST RAILWAY 

The world’s highest cable, rail¬ 
way js to be constructed in the 
Austrian Alps. Starting from a 
point 8000 feet up on the new 
Grdssglockner road it will reach 
an altitude of 10,500 feet, where 
an hotel will be built. 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


SEA STRANGERS 

A Russian scientific expedition 
which has been operating in the 
Sea of Okhotsk has found at u 
depth of 650 feet 48 kinds of fish 
that were hitherto unknown. 


farce 


COD FISHING 
The cod-fishing season 
is now at its height off 
the coasts of Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands. Cod 
forms the bulk of Ice¬ 
land’s fishing industry. 


LANTtCi 


THE WORLDS HOT AND COLD AREAS FOR NOVEMBER 

-TW?-- 



EARLY SNOW 


Snow is a rare occurrence 

lop 

in North Africa, but a 

msP 

snowstorm which swept 

ipi! 

over Tiaret the other duy 

was the earliest of the 


season ever recorded in 
Algeria, 



RUSSIA’S NE 

A new road 185 miles 
long leads from Tash¬ 
kent to an area in which 
vast resources of gold, 
coal, and tin will be 
opened up. The road 
crosses three mountain 
ranges. 


PA Cl F / C 
COTTON IN JAVA 

It is proposed to set up a. small 
cotton industry as an experiment 
in Java. If successful it is hoped 
that it may be possible eventually 
to establish 300,000 spindles, 
10,000 looms, and kindred 
industries. 




Holies! areas© Coldest areas 


POWER FROM LAKE TITICACA 
Lake Titicaca, which is 13,000 
feet above sea-level, is to be 
harnessed to provide electric 
power for driving the railways 
of Bolivia. See news cotumns. 


CANYON CONQUERED 
A party of photographers has 
descended a 500-feet precipice 
into the King George’s Falls 
Canyon to photograph the falls 
and ravine oa this uncharted 
part of the Orange River. 



THE FIRST AUSTRALIANS 
About 1400 flint axes and many 
knives were dug out of kitchen- 
middens (Stone Age rubbish 
heaps) between Portland and 
Kingston. They are relics of 
Australia’s earliest inhabitants. 
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Was It Worth While ? 

We take this 'from an address given in 
Chelsfield Church on Armistice Day last year 
by Mr J. A. Spender, the famous Editor. 

. T ord Grey related in his Memoirs 
^ how he and a friend were 
standing at the window of the 
Foreign Office on the evening of 
August 4, 1914, and, looking out 
into the sunset, he said to his. 
friend, “ I sec the lights going out 
all over Europe, and they will not 
be lit again in our lifetime.” I was 
the friend who was with him, and 
the memory of that moment will 
remain with me as long as I live. 

We look back through that dark¬ 
ness and, seeing the state of the 
world, wonder if it was not all a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing ; but 
will anyone say that nothing was 
gained when we saved our country 
from being dominated by the spirit 
that rules in Germany today ? 

If we are a free people it is to 
those who fought that we owe it. 
But there is another duty that wc 
owe them. “ Never again ” was 
the cry which went up from all of 
us, yet we see the fear of war.again 
hanging over the world. What can 
we do to prevent it ? It is not 
much use to say we won't fight. 
If it takes two to make a quarrel, 
it takes as many to keep the peace. 

If we are honest with ourselves, 
wc who won the Great War must 
confess that we have often fallen 
away. To be avenged on the enemy 
is the impulse of the moment, 
and in so far as the victor yields 
to it he sows the seeds of another 
war. We yielded to it, and much 
that is happening is the result. 

But there is a new light in the 
world. We have passed from the 
• stage in which most people thought 
war inevitable to the stage in 
which all the world fears it. This 
is a gain; but wc cannot stop at 
tills point. Wc have each of us to 
do our part in trying to bring back 
to the world the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Greater love hath no man 
than that he lay down his life for 
his friend. In the end we return to 
that. It is the thought which abides 
when all controversies are stilled. 

The greatest of all the qualities 
in man is the inner witness which 
tells him there are things more 
precious than life, things eternal 
for which at any time he may be 
called upon to give his life and for 
which he judges life well lost. All 
through history we see a great 
company giving their lives for 
duty, conscience, loyalty, even for 
some lost cause, and in the story 
of the home, the workshop, the 
mine, the factory, we can scarcely 
pick up a newspaper without 
reading how someone has given his 
life for his friend. These are our 
witnesses. Let us cherish their 
memory and vow that wc will work 
for a world in which all lives will 
be dedicated to the service of God. 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Rome or Geneva? 

The CN continues to receive pro¬ 
paganda from Italy declaring 
that Abyssinia is a backward country. 

Wc know it. We have said it many 
times. Let it be said many times also 
that there are two ways of dealing 
with backward peoples : 

The way of the League, to give them a 
helping hand. 

The way of Signor Mussolini, to 
drop bombs on them . 

We prefer the League's way. 

© 

The Waste of Life 

goME English visitors were being 
shown round an Air Defence 
Exhibition in. Germany. 

They saw preparations for impreg¬ 
nating wood so that bombs would not 
set it alight, doors that could be opened 
one way if blocked another, furniture 
that could be turned into stretchers, 
gas masks for men and animals, and 
gas-proof rooms. 

” If there is not another war all this 
will be wasted,” said one. 

“ We hope it will be wasted,” said 
the guide. 

What a comment on civilisation, 
that men should spend their time and 
brains on something they hope will be 
wasted! 

© . 

The Fifth 

The foggy night is stabbed with gold, 
The bonfire roars toward the sky, 

The rockets scatter coloured stars, 
And children cheer the burning guy. 

They laugh and mock. They all forget 
The tortured man too weak to climb 
The ladder at the scaffold side, 

The blood that wiped away his crime. 

Ah, Guy Fawkes, if you hear, forgive 
The mocking songs, the shrill applause; 
For, though the children sing of hate, 
They love you next to Santa Claus. 

© 

The Books and the Case 

^/e were in a secondhand bookshop 
the other day, being tempted 
by a beautifully bound old volume 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day, and the 
bookseller told us this story of it. 

It belonged to a famous man upon 
whose house great hardship fell, and 
when.his day was over his possessions 
were sold, among them a handsome 
bookcase. The furniture was bought 
by an antique dealer, and when the 
transaction was completed somebody 
said to the dealer, “ What about 
throwing something in for the books ?” 

So something was thrown in for 
the books, and this was one of them, 
now tempting us at a price of four or 
five pounds. Wc tremble to think that 
the books thrown in must have been 
worth the price of the bookcase many 
times over. 

© 

Defeat is only for those who accept 
it. Elbert Hubbard 


Free Delieht 

Jf the CN were to offer a hundred 
free tickets for the best entertain¬ 
ment in London perhaps we should 
have a thousand applications for them. 

Wc offer every reader free of all 
charge the best entertainment that 
they can have for an hour. All you 
have to do is to go to the Science 
Museum at South Eensington and 
spend the hour in the Children's 
Gallery there. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Certain Beauty 

Her beauty and her brain go not 
together; she’s a good sign, but I 
have seen small reflection of her wit. 

Cymbeline 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Quess matches are not often 
dramatic. The pieces, not the 
onlookers, arc moved. 

0 

gUDDKN change is not good for children. 
Not even a change for the better ? 
0 - 

A thoughtless person keeps everything 
for himself. Except appointments. 
0 

Patronising people usually have loud 
voices. Talk down but speak up. 

• 0 

A man says he sleeps well in the main, 
fie must get wet. 

□ 

A. father never admits that his son 
has nothing in him. Knows what 
it costs to feed him. 





Go OKing is as important as arithmetic, 
says a lady. And gets hot about it. 
0 

gnouLD garden fences be a standard 
height ? asks a correspondent. Some¬ 
thing to talk over. 

0 

A parachute is an airman’s best friend. 
Yet he is always down on it. 

0 

A L ondon bootblack studies 
language’s. Ought to know 
how to rub up his French. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
£5000 has been given by Lady 
Harrison for a lifeboat memorial 
to Sir Heath Harrison. 

0™ of the last toll bridges in the 
north of England, near Birken¬ 
head, is doomed. 

gumsii railway income last July 
increased bv £400,000 over 1934. 
JUST AN IDEA 

All the small things of our lives , all 
our little thinkings and doings, go to 
the making of a good or a bad habit . 


EATEN TO MAKE A 
HOLIDAY 

Poor Little Sandpiper 

There are to be sandpipers for dinner on the 
tables of the Viking Society in London next 
week. We shall not be there, but shall be 
reading this little poem instead. 

A cross the narrow beach we 
^ flit, 

One little sandpiper and I; 

And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached 
and dry. 

The wild waves reach their hands 
for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs 
high, 

As up and down the beach we flit: 
One little sandpiper and I. 

J watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mourn¬ 
ful cry. 

He starts not at my fitful song 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 

He has no thought of any wrong ; 
lie scans me with a fearless eye. 
Staunch friends are we, well tried 
and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be 
tonight 

When the loosed storm breaks 
furiously ? 

My driftwood fire will burn so 
bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou 
fly ? 

I do not fear for thcc, though 
wroth 

The tempest rushes through the 

. sky : 

For are wc not God's children 
both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 

Celia Thaxter 

© 

Invasion 

Dy Our Country Girl 

'"The Autumn fires were burning, 
They leapt from hill to hill, 
Made every tree a beacon, 

Then flickered, and were still. 

Too late had come their warning, 
The foe was at the gate ; 

With rains and frosts and tempests 
Old Winter lay in wait. 

He conquered and he plundered, 
The fields and garths lie bare ; 
His chains are on the rivers, 

His terror chills the air. 

Take heart, O captive country, 
Because the stars can sec 
That help is riding hither, 

And Spring will set you free. 

© 

Wisdom Abidingly Set 

He whose mind is undismayed in 
pain, who is freed from longings of 
pleasure, from whom passion, fear, 
and wrath have lied, is called a man of 
abiding prudence, a saintly man. 

He who is without affection for 
aught, and whatever fair or foul 
fortune may betide neither rejoices 
in it nor loathes it, has wisdom 
abidingly set. 

From a sacred book of the East 
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IDLE FOR YEARS 

Our Tragic Grand Army 

Some important facts have been 
revealed by a Government inquiry. 

It has been found that over 380,000 
people have been out of work for one 
year 'and more, and that of these . 

82,000 have been idle 2 years 
65,000 have been idle 3 years 
54,000 have been idle 4 years 

and 34,000 have been idle for five years 
and more. They are terrible figures, the 
whole representing a tragic Grand Army. 

Of those idle for a year or more nearly 
lial f were between 45 and 64. The figures 
mean that a town like Brighton lias 
had nothing to do for over a year; a 
town like York nothing to do for over 
two years ; a town like Lincoln nothing 
to do for over three years ; a town like 
Wakefield nothing to do for over four 
years ; and a.town like Darwcn nothing 
to do for over five years. 


TWO FATHERS AND 
TWO SONS 

The Change a Generation Saw 

Fifty years ago Bishop Hannington 
was martyred in Uganda, and now, in 
memory of this Sussex hero, a church is 
to be built near Hove. 

James Hannington was bom at 
Hurstpierpoint and was curate of St 
George’s Church there. The church lias 
one of the few modern brasses as liis 
memorial. From there he paid a first 
visit to Uganda in 1882, but had to 
return because, his health broke down. 
Two years later the Church Missionary 
Society decided to place Eastern Equa¬ 
torial Africa under a bishop, and 
Hannington accepted the post. 

Ilis life in the new see was active but 
brief. Six months after his arrival he set 
out with an expedition to open up a 
shorter route to the Victoria Nyanza. 
He reached the lake, but his unusual 
way of approach made the king of 
Uganda suspicious. The bishop was 
imprisoned for a week; then he and most 
of his fifty companions were murdered. 

The story has a remarkable sequel, 
showing the change one generation saw. 
Bishop Hannington's son baptised the son 
of the man who had murdered Jiis father . 

LET US SPEAK OF 
HASTINGS 

What is Senlac ? 

Scholars have been delving into the 
origin of the name Scnlac, site of the 
Battle of Hastings. 

One has discovered a map of Shake¬ 
speare’s time which says that the ground 
was dyed so deep a red after the Saxons 
had fallen as to make it like a lake of 
blood, so giving the scene its name. 

Another holds that the name is Old 
English for sandy lake, or sandy water¬ 
course, and points out that such a name, 
with that meaning, was given to a division 
of the ancient hundred of Battle, the 
parish so called from Battle having been 
the scene of the combat which changed 
the course of English history. 

From the time of Domesday Book 
onward all writers, with one exception, 
spoke of the Battle of Hastings, not of 
Senlac. The site had no name in 1066, 
unless people described it from its 
appear a 11c of a lonely hill with a single 
old'apple tree pointing to the sky. 

The fashion of speaking of Senlac was 
not introduced until toward the end of 
last century, when Professor Freeman 
adopted that title and gave a lead to 
imitators. He was soundly drubbed by 
men better versed than he in the history 
of the site, and, being a vehement man 
he took his correction very ill. 

But we shall be right to continue to 
speak of the Battle of Hastings, and leave 
fanciful innovations to whosoever will. 


A Half in the Woods 



After a long ramble in the country these Guides find that the water over their little fire takes 
a long time to boil when they are eagerly waiting for a cup of tea, 


LOONS AND THEIR SEVEN POINTS ABOUT 
MONEY SCHOOL 


LADY GALLANT 

Wife of Sir Valiant 

Lady Towse lias finished her valiant 
work in this world. A hero herself, 
she was worthy to be the wife of a V C. 

When her husband, Sir Bcaclicroft 
Towse, came back blinded from the 
Boer War in 1900, after having been 
twice recommended for the V C, she 
devoted herself to helping him to over¬ 
come his infirmity, and it was largely 
through her courage, cheerfulness, and 
never-ceasing selflessness that one of our 
beloved heroes made good and became 
a more useful citizen than many people 
with sight. 

She and her husband were familiar 
figures to thousands of sick and wounded 
soldiers in the Great War, for they went 
to live in a villa at Wimereux near Bou¬ 
logne and made daily visits to the huge 
hospitals there, visiting every ward, 
whether in tents or hotels. Captain 
Towse, as he was then, took down in 
shorthand hundreds of letters from men 
who were too badly wounded to write 
home, and. he and his. wife spent their 
evenings typing and posting them. 

After the war Lady Towse worked 
heart and soul for the cause of the sight¬ 
less, helping Sir Bcaclicroft in his many 
duties as Chairman of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

PIGS ON THEIR TRAVELS 

China Receives Her Own Again 

It is often pointed out that while 
stockbreeders in far lands raise mighty 
herds and flocks it is to Britain that 
they come for fine examples to improve 
their stocks. 

The latest example is the list issued 
by the National Pig Breeders, who 
have this year sent out 170 British 
pedigree pigs to all parts of the world. 
Some go to Australia, some to Switzer¬ 
land, and o;ie is on its way to China. 

There is a touch of romance in the 
last item, for research shows that our 
domestic pigs descend partly from the 
pigs of China. We had our own wild 
boars, which still survived in Shake¬ 
speare’s time, but they did not satisfy 
our farmers. They first imported Italian 
pigs (the Neapolitan), and then sent 
to China for pigs perfected there; and 
from the three strains, the British wild 
boar, the Italian, and the Chinese, they 
evolved pigs of all sorts and sizes. 

Now we are sending back to China 
descendants of her own pigs. 


Sweepstakes and the Hospitals 

Even in Ireland things are as they arc, 
and the consequences of them will be as 
they will be. 

The downward course of the Irish 
Sweepstakes shows it. Deprived by the 
Betting and Lotteries Act of last year 
of the publicity afforded them by English 
newspapers the subscriptions to these 
Sweepstakes are rapidly falling away. 
At the outset these opportunities for 
gambling were bolstered up by the 
pretence that the Irish hospitals would 
be the chief gainers by them. Loons and 
their money are soon parted and any 
plan will serve. The Free State Govern¬ 
ment dipped its lingers into the 
pool, the costs of organisation came 
next, and the hospitals got the leavings. 
At the same time, charitable people who 
had previously subscribed to hospitals 
have discontinued their subscriptions. 

This was foretold, because there arc 
many who think with the C N that a 
hospital should not accept the soiled 
money obtained by gambling, and there 
are others who said that if the hospitals 
did receive money in this way they could 
do without the gifts of charity. 

The result has been that the position 
of the hospitals is now worse than it was 
before the sweepstakes were begun, and 
it is one more answer to those shallow 
thinkers who would float a hospital 
boom in sweepstakes in this country and 
then leave our hospitals in the lurch. 


Reforms To Come OUR FASTEST TRAINS 


We rejoice that it is proposed in 
next Parliament to give us another 
instalment of educational reform. There 
are seven points in the proposal. 

The school age is to be raised from 
14 to 15. 

Local authorities arc to give building 
grants to voluntary schools to help in 
raising the age and in reorganisation. 

There are to be no restrictions on 
the proportion of children who may be 
admitted to secondary schools either 
free or at reduced fees. 

Thei’c is to bo an increase in the 
number of university scholarships and 
more assistance to the holders of these 
and other State awards. . s 

Technical education is to be placed on 
a thoroughly sound and up-to-date basis. 

There is to be a wide development of 
adult education. 

The health and physique of young 
people during and after school days is 
to be improved through ltursery schools, 
development of school medical services, 
and a comprehensive system of physical 
training. 

These things transcend politics and 
party, and all right-thinking people 
support them as long-overdue reforms. 
They rest upon the individual value of 
the teachers, and it is to be hoped that 
this -human- element, on which all 
educational systems depend, will not 
be forgotten. 


54 Go a Mile a Minute 

While road traffic has been going too 
fast rail traffic has generally been going 
too slow. Now it is picking up. 

There arc now no fewer than 54 trains 
on our railways travelling long distances 
at an average speed of a mile a minute, 
88 feet, a second. 

These rail flyers together cover more 
than 5000 miles every 24 hours, no mean 
feat when wc allow for traffic density. 

The famous Cheltenham Flyer of the 
Great Western, with its 77-mile journey 
between Swindon and Paddington, still 
holds the record with an average speed 
of 71 m p h. 

The second fastest express is the new 
Silver Jubilee of the North Eastern, 
which is scheduled to cover the 232 
miles from Darlington to London, and 
later in the day the return journey, 
in 198 minutes each way, an average 
speed of 70. This streamliner is the 
fastest long-distance express in the 
world for a run of over 200 miles. 

A punctuality record has been made 
by the Flying Scotsman, which during 
the performance of the world's record 
daily non-stop run between London and 
Edinburgh has covered 47,000 miles 
with a loss of only three minutes on 
schedule time. Only twice was she 
late, in each case owing to work on the 
permanent way. 
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The Children 


THE STAMP OF GOOD CHEER 

A Story From Hans Andersen’s Land 

TSenmark, which gave the world and the money from its sale, could 
^ Ilans Andersen and his fairy tales, build a hospital where children could 
has given ns Einar Ilolbocll arid a true be treated ? He approached the 


Christmas story. 

Einar Holboell was a post 
office official who was sad to 
see poor children suffering 
from the terrible disease of 
tuberculosis. He saw thou¬ 
sands of letters passing 
through his office at Christ¬ 
mas, and one day thought 
how wonderful it would be 
if each letter meant a half¬ 
penny with which to . fight 
tuberculosis. 

Suppose, he said to himsel f, 
a stamp could be designed (not a Govern¬ 
ment stamp but a decorated one which 
people could put on Christmas letters) 



King of Denmark for help 
and obtained it; and, thanks 
to the movement then 
begun, not only his own 
country, but nearly every 
country now sells stamps to 
help to fight the children's 
deadly enemy. 

. Three years ago the first 
Christmas. Spat for this pur¬ 
pose Svas sold in England, 
and we give a copy of the 
design of this year's stamp 
herewith. The double-barred 
scarlet cross, from the banner of a famous 
Crusader, is the international emblem 
of crusaders against tuberculosis. 


He Might Have Been King 


YY7 r have had among us in London for 
VV many years a man who has been 
King ot Greece, has been deposed and a 
fugitive', arid is now by the voteof his 
people ■ King• of Grbcee again. 

He must have frequently met a man 
who might have been'king in his steads 
That man is the Earl of Derby; " 

In 1862 the throne' of Greece was 
offered to the* I Carl's grandfather. When 
the offer cariie Disraeli knew what the 
outcome woiild be. , ? ‘ 

“ It is a dazzling adventure Tor the 
house of Stanley)" lie said ; " but they are 
not ail imaginative race, and I fancy 
they -will prefer Knowsley to the Par¬ 


thenon, and Lancashire to the Attic 
plains. I think he ought to take the 
crown, but lie will not." 

He did refuse ; but the glamour of the 
position was not wholly novel to the house 
of Stanley ; for long they were kings of 
the Isle of Man ; and the Stanley who 
crowned Henry the Seventh on Bos worth 
Field, final battle of the Wars’of the 
Roses, was an Earl: of Derby. 

The present carl would be as little 
tempted. Europe r has known him as 
British War Minister and a splendid 
ambassador, and it is not for nothing 
that they have described him as a 
delightful personification of John Bull. 


The Rooks Are Doing W ell 


T wo sunny years, have done wonders 
for the r.qoks, which arc increasing 
in many pqrts of the country. 

* Farmers do not like them, and will not. 
be persuaded that they return any 
profitable service for the grain they eat. 

Rooks; leave the neighbourhood of 
towns because the disappearance of the 
fields fobs them of their larders, but two 
Communities still cling to London, one 
near Forest Hill and another at Wan-’ 
stead. There they are welcome old 
inhabitants, for everyone loves the cawing 
of the rooks, unless they have a rooted 
prejudice against the- birds As robbers. 
Country people not farmers have a 


great, affection for them, and say they 
. are long-distance weather prophets, 
building new nests in the tops of trees 
if the summer is to lie dry. But this, like 
the belief that the rdoks know when a tree 
is safe for; building and avoid one that is 
decaying, is a belief father than a fact. 

Some years ago the C N repprted the 
adoption by a colony of rooks of a tree 
which, after the nests had been built, 
crashed in an early gale. Their prophetic 
instinct served them ill then, and it is a 
fact to be remarked that, while rooks will 
build in chestnut, sycamore, oak, or 
poplar, they prefer the elm, a tree that 
often suddenly gives way from decay. 


The Little Society of Big Brothers 


W E should have to live to be very old 
to know half the good things done 
in this world.' Here is one more piece 
of good news; 

,, The little Society, of Big Brothers is 
only three years old, but the Big 
Brothers are, doing their work as success¬ 
fully as if they had been brought up to 
it. They began because tiie Probation 
Officer for the City of London decided 
that most young sinners need a friend 
to help them. 

He started giving practical help to 
boys and men who found themselves 
up against the law, and persuaded 


doctors and lawyers and business men 
to join him. In three years the Big 
Brothers have found work for a large 
proportion of tlieir friends, and given 
many of them, a much better start than 
they would have had on their own. 

Is there not something fine and big 
about this Big Brotherhood ? Australia 
lias long had a group of 13ig Brothers) 
whose work is to welcome strangers to 
their land ; this little society of ours 
needs to grow larger still, and Big 
Sisters may take their place therein, 
voluntary relations helping to make the 
world a happy family. 


Tljree Men Once Unemployed 


O ne’ of our judges has been paying 
fa tribute to the unemployed; 

“ As I go about the country I am 
struck by the fact that it is not people’ 
who arc unemployed who are committing 
crimes as a rule/’ said Mr Justice 
du Parcq at Lincoln Assizes. "The 
standard of behaviour of unemployed 
people, many of whom have a lot to 
light against, is very high, and makes 
one proud of one’s fellow-citizens." 

It has also been remarked this week 
that three nations have, or recently had; 
Prime Ministers who had. themselves 
known the . bitterness of . being un¬ 
employed. The three are Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, Herr Hitler, and Signor 
Mussolini. It is noteworthy that none 
of them is ashamed of his lowly birth. 
The other day when Mussolini was pre¬ 


senting prizes to Italy's best husbandmen 
he reminded them of his peasant stock: 

All my grandfathers, great-grandfathers, 
and fathers before them were toilers on the 
land (he said). I stuck a tablet on the wall of 
the old farm which says tiiat generations of 
Mussolinis have always tilled the soil with 
tlieir own hands.. So I am happy to come 
among you; you represent the race at its best. 

A moment’s thought will show that 
every' family oh Earth originated in 
primitive poverty. Snobbery is. tlic 
tribute the unworthy pay to .a condition 
of natural or acquired superiority which 
the snob can never hope.to attain. We 
cannot all be superior people, but we can 
all make splendid use of average 1 gifts) 
and the least of us is a living wonder, 
entitled to a proper pride of being. 


Lost in The Indian 
Ocean 

68 People in a Thrilling 
Adventure ‘ 

Captain Arthur Cossar of the cargo 
liner Clan MacPhcc has come steam¬ 
ing to London with a ship’s bell and a 
thrilling story. 

In a gale one day last summer the 
square-rigged sailing barque Diego of 
Mauritius was wrecked, and it was 
feared that her passengers and crew were 
lost. Weeks went by and nothing w 7 as 
heard of them. The weeks became 
months. All that was know'll was that 
the Diego had last been , seen near the 
Chagos Archipelago. 

When the Clan MacPhcc was outward 
bound for India she was asked to go a 
little out of her course to visit the 
Chagos Archipelago and seek news of 
the wreck. 

The Last Bag of Rice 

Dangerous reefs abound there, and 
the islands were visited with some 
difficulty. Two were tried in vain. Then 
Captain Cossar made for Eagle Island,, 
where there is a small settlement of 
, about a dozen natives who collect 
coconuts. 

There he found 68 survivors of the 
Diego. They had got down to their last, 
bag of rice, and. must have been very 
near despair when he found them. 

When the Diego grounded a native 
from the Eagle Island settlement -went 
out to the wreck in a dug-out canoe, 
and then hauled the ship's lifeboat 
ashore. 

Very thankful the survivors .were to 
be saved from drowning, but a dreary 
time was before them. The tiny is]e in 
the Indian Ocean \vas almost unknown, 
arid few would have thought of look¬ 
ing for them there. It was overrun 
with rats, ants, and mosquitoes. It was 
barricaded with coral reefs, and there 
was nothing to eat but coconuts.. 

A Baby and an Old Woman 

The ship’s stores were all lost. A few 
pigs and chickens swam or were washed 
ashore from the Diego, but when these 
were consumed the castaways were 
miserably hungry. One of them made Iris 
way to another island in the group by 
means of a small boat, and managed to 
get some rice from the people there, but 
the supply was running out when the 
Clan MacPhee appeared. 

Among the castaways were a six- 
months baby and a woman nearly 100 
years old. * Slic must have thought she 
had lived so long only to die a dreadful 
death by drowning or starvation. It is 
very good to think of the old lady’s 
homecoming. 

After landing the 68 at Peros Banhos 
the Clan MacPhcc went on her way, but 
not before the captain of the Diego had 
given Captain Cossar the Diego's bell. 
It was one of the only four things saved 
from the wreck, and will always remind 
him of a great adventure and 68 thankful 
hearts, ' 


THE LATEST STORY 

Another good story comes from Ger¬ 
many about the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews. 

An Augsburg engineer claims to have 
invented a method of distinguishing 
Aryan from Jewish blood. 

His wonderful machine, it appears, has 
a free swinging pendulum which moves 
in different ways according to the nature 
of the blood of the individual under 
test. In proximity to pure Aryan blood 
the pendulum moves as though near 
gold or platinum, whereas in proximity 
to Jewish blood it moves as if influenced 
by tin and lead ! 

This cock-and-bull story is gravely 
printed in the German press ! 


A GiaRit Crane • M: 
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Crane That Lifts Cranes—Two tugs were noeded to move 

erection of smaller craner 



Home After a Century—When the old Fleet Street chuUcti a 
Jacks were moved to Lord Hertford’s house at Regent's*Pto 
blinded victims of the Great War. Now the Jacks, showrtH 
for Lcrd Rothcrmere has restoredHhf 
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Sites Home Again BENDIGO IN The PULPIT 



this giant floating crane when it was being used for the 
i on the guay at Delfast. 



And the Six Men 
in the Pew 

Bendigo, a city in the heart of the 
Victorian, goldfield, is completing its 
Protestant cathedral, and Westminster 
Abbey is sending its own old pulpit for it. 

the city, once called Sandhurst, takes 
its name from a man who filled English 
pulpits for-36 years, after having filled 
the pugilistic prize ring for 18. His name 
was Thompson, and he was one of 
triplets born at Nottingham early last 
century, the.three being called Shadrach, 
Meshaclh. and Abcdnego. His. name 
became distorted into Bendigo, and under, 
that name he beat rill the heavyweight 
men and won. the championship of 
England. 

An Ardent Preacher 

. When lie was nearly 40 Bendigo was 
converted and, like his fellow townsman 
William Booth, who stood on the kerbs 
of. Nottingham's streets and preached, 
before he founded , the Salvation Army, 
he became an ardent preacher, conduct¬ 
ing missions with great success all over 
the country,. Conaii Doyle, in one of the 
best, of his poems, tells the tale of a 
service at which the good- resolutions of 
Bendigo, ( \ pride of Nottingham/ ’ were 
overcome by 'the' jeering and jibing of 
half-a-dozen men who Sat. in the front 
pew‘during a service at. Birmingham, 
making it impossible for the preacher to 
continue.'. ; 

Accordingly he said a’short prayer, 
laid his Bible on the shelf, vaulted over 
the pulpit rails, and gave all six such a 
thrashing that they ivere reduced to 
abject submission, and the service con¬ 
cluded peacefully : 

The Lord, said he , has given me His 
message from on high , 

A nd if you interrupt Him I will know the 
reason why." 1 ■ Y 


TWO’S COMPANY 

But What If One is a Bear? 


A missionary parson, Henry Gordon, 
*~r who did ten years splendid service 
on the Labrador coast, had the following 
unique experience, described * in the* 
magazine of the ’Grenfell Association. * 
lie was bound north in the season of 
drift ice in. a little outboard motor to 
visit some outlying members of’ his 
congregation. . lie had no companion 
on this trip. A shift of wind packed 
in the' ice more tightly, 'and lie was 
forced to land on a tiny islet off a long' 
cape' in a very desolate region; Only’ 
a narrow channel; separated the;Tittle 
island front the 'mainland, /but it ; : was 
quite impassable. The ice here was 5 
not tightly packed* enough to walk 
ashore, but it was too tight to allow 
of getting ashore with the-boat. 

When he had hauled up his boat, and 
started to look for the snuggest place 
for shelter, he found that the island 


had one occupant, a large polar bear; 
Gordon was entirely unarmed, whereas . 
the bear had liis'usual supply of home¬ 
made weapons. Night was coming 
on. There was no shelter- available, 
and it was sufficiently, cold to keep both 
of tlie marooned ones' on the' move’.' 
There was nothing to make a fire of ; 
Gordon' was hungry, and reflected tliat 
the bear was sure to be the same. At 5 ' 
one moment in that rather hectic night' 
man and bear found themselves close' 
enough to shake hands, but’ neither 
was prepared ;to make the first advance. 

. -Meanwhile the wind .was packing the. 
ice ever tighter,.not only on the outer! 
shore where Gordon had landed, but- 
also into the 5 little channel that led to. 
tlie mainland. . About two in the morn-, 
ing the bear tested the ice in the channel/ 
and to'Gordon's relief’liis fellow lodger 
reached the mainland and vanished. 


A Child’s Poem of Long Ago 


unstan’s was rebuilt in 1830 the clock and striking 
PlC which became famous as the St Dunstan’s Hostelj for 
a th* picture, are again striking the hours in Fleet Street, 
infeto the church with the old clock. 


PETER RABBIT IS BUSY 

Who Will Buy His 
Christmas Card ? 

For the last ten years Peter Rabbit 
has scarcely seen Flopsy, Mopsy, or 
Cottontail; as for getting into mischief 
and nibbling the gardener’s lettuce 
leaves, he just has not had the time, and 
if the leaves arc nibbled—well, it must 
have been by some other little rabbit. 

It is just as well that he has no 
opportunity of getting into mischief, for 
he is now so well known all over the* 
country, and his portrait has been re¬ 
produced so often, that someone would 
be sure to recognise his little bobtail and 
whiskers and report him to the police. 

His portrait is on the collecting cards 
which so many children have already 
filled with stamps tliat there arc now 
four Peter Rabbit beds each endowed 
with ^500 in the Invalid Children’s Home 
at West Wickham ; and every Christmas 
Miss Beatrix Potter draws a new portrait 
of him, which he sells as a Christmas 
Card for twopence. 

This year there is a card for the 
grown-ups as well as one of two chil¬ 
dren’s cards, so, instead of wishing your 
friends a Merry Christmas with a picture 
of a plum pudding and a couple of 
candles, or even a stage coach with six 
horses, why not v send them one of 
Peter’s cards, and so make, sure that not 
only will your friends have a Merry 
Christmas, but some little girl or boy 
who is too ill 4 to dance round a Christmas 
tree this year will be made well enough 
to do so next year by being cared for in 
a Peter Rabbit bed. 

To get these Christmas Cards you only 
have to write to the Hon. Angela Baring, 
Itchen Stoke Manor, Winchester,' and 
enclose the twopcnces. The cards will 
come to you with tlieir envelopes; and if 
you ask for a. collecting card at the same 
time you might be able to pay for the 
first stamp on it wAh the bright three¬ 
penny-bit out of th "Christmas pudding. 


T his world has just been reminded’of 
, the faraway days when there were 
very few books for children, and among 
the few that. did exist there were still 
fewer which were not dreadfully dull. 

A hundred and forty years ago there 
was.no Peter Pan, no Christopher Robin, 
no C N, and no Children's Encyclopedia. 

Then, luckily, two little girls called 
Ann and Jane Taylor were born. The 
sisters became the poets laureate of the 
English nursery. .. . • , 

But many of us who know the poems 
did not know till the other day that 
Ann was given a good scolding in tlie 
Athenaeum, the great literary pafter of 
those days. Her critic objected to the! 
way sjie “ dragged in religion " at the 
end of her poem My Mother. The poem 
recalls all the little acts of love a mother 
bestows on a child, and ends by promising 
to repay them in the parent's old age. 

For God who reigns .above , the skies 
Would look with vengeance in li is. eyes 
If I should ever dare despise / 

My Mother. 


- An article just.published in The Times 
tells how Ann.took the .criticism in good; 
part and wrote,a new.,ending, in which; 
she said that our! Father in' tlie.. skies 
coukl not/', look.ivitiy pleased and loving 
eyes ” on the unloving child. 

Another critic.who theitjfrttacked her. 

. submitted. two .verses of his; own com¬ 
position/'and. once again Ann took the 
criticism kindly, but said she; could not. 
adopt the suggested verses because she. 
would rather*be. honestly herself than 
cleverly anyone else. , : 

. Ann was 84 at the time, and .within a/ 
few months of her death. She concluded 
Tier letter : : •. ... 

** Young as I was when the original, 
verse was written, I did not see, as 1 do., 
now, its incongruity in tone with those 
preceding it. .Still, I believe tliat all. 
moral evil is sin; that'all sup incurs the 
divine displeasure ; but* vengeance is a 
word I would not now employ/' 

. Success came to Ann Taylor in 'her 4 *’ 
early youth. ..Old age brought her some- ’ 
thing better, for it gave her tolerance! ' '• 


A n American plane has just taken 
Dr Barnum Browne, the geologist, 
on a 20,000-miles air survey of the lands 
of Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, Color¬ 
ado, New Mexico, and South Dakota. 

The plane was named Diplodocus/in 
token that the object of its survey was 
to map and disclose by photographs the 
geological areas where the giant fossils 
of past ages were likely to be found. 

Many promising new sites were 
discovered, and Diplodocus looked down 
on places where his namesakes and tlieir 
contemporaries lived and died 140 
million years ago. Among their burial 
places already noted, *' which were 
photographed from above, were the 
Dinosaur National Monument near ; 
Vernal in Utah, where countless skele¬ 
tons are embedded in the sandstone of 
Jurassic rocks, and the great Dinosaur 
Quarry in South Dakota. 


Here, in a space : 6.5 feet - by 51 / were 
found 20 huge dinosaurs, which perished 
all together when, the lake where they< ; 
fed dried, up. Besides the complete. : 
monsters were 4000 bones, and else¬ 
where were footprints of reptiles more 
gigantic than any yet found as skeletons. 

While Diplodqcus was thus looking 
down on the ancient world the survey * 
from the air of modern Eh gland was goihg 
on/ This survey has already found and ; 
photographed, in plades like Wood herige, ’ 
the religious and ceremonial circles of 
Britons in the Bjronze Age. The Air 
Survey Company, whose operations have 
covered 70,000 miles in India, the Far 5 
East, and Africa, has more recently 
attacked London from the air. 

It has photographed from above all 
Middlesex, most of the more populated 
part of Surrey, and that * part of Essex 
reaching from Epping to the Thames. '- 


A Guildhall Lost and Found 


F or many generations a cottage ip 
Witham has been keeping aSCcrcf.,. 
It stood modestly by the parish 
churchyard, pretending to be as humble 
as Uriah Keep. But some alterations 
recently had to be made and the secret 
was discovered. 

This cottage is not a cottage at all, 
but the old Guildhall. 

Witham in Essex was a burgh built 
by Edward the Elder in 916. It was 
then a fortification against the Danes, but ! 
in. time it became an important, wool.. 
market. The marketplace and tlie.- 
Woolpack Inn remain, and historians., 
lamented that every trace of the Guild¬ 
hall was lost. Yet all the time the 
Guildhall was under their noses, close 
to the Woolpack Inn, masquerading as 
a cottage.. 


The alterations reveal a two-storeyed ■ 
.•hall, "probably built in 1380. GreatJ 
' oak arches span, the, width of the two/ 
rooms, upstairs arid dowri!- There were 
once an outside staircase, and. a window 
. which was just a large! opening, made ' 
before the days of window-glass, Later 
Tudor fireplaces were.put in/and ..later 
still they were rilled up and hidden. 

But the/cottage‘seems’to say, V What, 
are you making* so much fuss about ? 
I’m not so old as the Roman bricks in’, 
tlie; church tower. As for my grand 
past, I’m not one to dwell .on it. J I’m. 
well contented to be a cottage and do 
my .share in the world. Don’t you dare ; 
to make a museum of me." 

So the beams and arches are to be covered 
over; but Witham will not forget its 
Guildhall again/however it is disguised. ; 
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THE WORST HOTELS 
IN THE WORLD? 

LETTING ENGLAND DOWN 

Things By Which Travellers 
Judge Our Country 

THE CATHEDRAL TOWNS 

The Hotels and Restaurants Association of 
Great Britain is asking what the word Hotel 
stands for. They are not the only people who 
would like to know. This is from one of our 
travelling correspondents. 

It is probably true that the impres¬ 
sion a traveller carries away from 
England is that it is a land of first-rate 
scenes and third-rate hotels. Wo must 
all be ashamed of some of the hotels 
to which wc arc compelled to go. 

We have just been staying in some 
of them, choosing every time those with 
stars (often many stars) in the A A book. 

Dingy Rooms 

We will, begin here with an old- 
fashioned town which draws travellers 
from both sides of the-Atlantic to it. 
Wc arrived at the end of a hot day and 
were given three dingy rooms, two fdled 
with the smell of cooking, one without 
a wardrobe, and one with a wardrobe 
which at midnight was found to be 
locked and could not be used. The only 
place for dinner on this hot night was 
in a small grillroom like a furnace, in 
which the door had to be propped open 
to let in a little air as the windows would 
not open. We do not remember any¬ 
thing about this place that was not mean 
and poor. They charged a chauffeur 
is 6d for an early morning cup of tea. 

We went on to a cathedral town and 
arrived on Sunday afternoon. We had 
tea in a stuffy lounge which wc.remem¬ 
ber as one of England’s depressed areas. 
Everybody asked to have the windows 
open to let out the smell of stale tobacco, 
and after much trouble they were 
opened. They made us up a picnic 
luncli and wrapped it in a dirty-looking 
paper bag. Leaving the chauffeur to 
collect the luggage, we distributed our 
tips but left the porter's with* the 
chauffeur — a wise precaution, for lie 
stood at the door refusing to help with 
the luggage because he had had no tip. 

The Second-Best 

In another cathedral town wc were 
driven to the second-best hotel, which 
gave us poor bed-linen, no mirror for 
shaving, and one bedroom with water- 
pipes knocking for hours through the 
night. One of our thermoses was filled 
with water instead of tea ! 

Another famous town wc called at 
has a castle which brings thousands to 
it, but its best hotel is full of poor rooms 
reached by dark corridors ; wc groped 
our way as one does in a kinema and 
found them at last, to be startled by a 
black cat leaping out of one of them. 
There were no lights over the bed, the 
window-frames were broken, the towels 
were disgusting, and in one of the cloak¬ 
rooms all three water-basins were with¬ 
out stops. It was at this hotel that-we 
found the maids hunting a mouse in 
the. breakfast-room, and were twice 
served with a portion of half a green 
tomato too unripe to bo cooked. 

The Dog in the Bedroom 

At one of the finest hotels, standing 
in magnificent grounds, we had a bath¬ 
room without a window and a bedroom 
without a bolt or lock, and at the best 
country hotel of all there was a dog 
barking in a bedroom in the night. 

We do not know what our Travel 
Association thinks of things like these, 
but wc ought to bo ashamed of them 
when wc reflect that foreign travellers 
judge our country by them; and it is 
all the more disgraceful when wc remem¬ 
ber that the hotel business which lets 
Idle country down like this is the only 
business which refuses to pay its servants 
and leaves its customers to pay them. 


The Children s Newspaper 


Lake 13,000 Feet Up What happened 

Harnessing a Wonder ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
of the World If It is Next Week 


A new chapter is about to be 
written in the strange history of Lake 
Titicaca, a miniature inland sea lying 

nearly 13,000 feet up in the air, on the 
boundaries of Bolivia and Peru, between 
the main range of. the Andes and the 
Cordillera Real. 

One of the .wonders of the world, it 
receives two rivers and issues by way 
of a third. It covers 3500 square miles, 
is 120 miles long, averages from 30 to 
40 miles wide, and, with an average 
depth of about 350 feet, has depths 
exceeding 900 feet. Its volume is com- 



Nov. 10, Martin Luther born at Eisleben , 1483 

11. Manchester Ship Canal begun. . . 1887 

12. King Canute died at Shaftesbury . . 1035 

13. Saint Augustine born at Tagaste . 354 

14. Bruce discovered source of Blue Nile . 1770 

15. Pitt, Earl of Chatham.born atWestminstcr 1703 

16. Perkin Warbeck executed at Tyburn . 1499 

Canute and His Flatterers 

Nine hundred years have passed since 
Canute died at Shaftesbury and was 
laid to rest among the Saxon kings in 
Winchester. He was but 40, yet he had 
given England 18 years of peace, had 
built churches, and had restored a 
system of law and government which 
had fallen low since Alfred. * 

His reign was an atonement for the 
cruelties of the invasion of England 
by his father and 
himself. His own 
raids were even 
fiercer than those 
against which 
Alfred and liis son 
had striven, and his 
personal revenges 
marked a crafty and 
cruel character. 
Then, converted to J 
Chr istianity, 
Canute became 
more English than 
the English, ap¬ 
pointing natives to 
earldoms a 11 cl 


King Canute rebukes his courtiers on the seashore 


puted at 30 million cubic-feet of water. 

Little towns surround it, linked by 
busy steamers, and by some mystery it 
has a native population of fishes, living 
at a greater height than any other of 
their kind. .This great body of water is 
now -to be turned to new account; it is 
to be harnessed to generate a gigantic 
electric plant for driving the railways 
of Bolivia and furnishing power for her 
mines and industrial works. 

Probably the work will depend largely 
on natives, for at so great a height a 
European cannot breathe with ease, 
owing to insufficiency of oxygen in the 
ratified air. It is a mystery to Europeans 
how men can do heavy labour at these 
high altitudes. 

The lake is associated with the 
romance of the rise of the great Inca 
• empire. In the waters is an island, 
sharing the name of the lake ; an island 
with a temple of wonderful primitive 
carving on huge stones. Here, tlic 
natives and their historians believe, 
originated the Inca dynasty. 

Long before America was reached by 
Columbus there was an advanced civili¬ 
sation here, with temples to the Sun and 
Moon. The island was the most sacred 
spot in the empire. Uniting the practical 
to the sacred, in a cave on the island 
The com grown at lower heights was 
brought up and stored. There after 
priestly blessing it was given out at 
seed-time for sowing; tlic harvests 
depended on an unfailing suppty from 
the cave on the island in the lake. 


sending our bishops to convert his 
subjects across the North Sea. 

The story by which lie is best remem¬ 
bered, of course, is the story of his rebuke 
to his flattering courtiers, who. asserted 
that even the waves of the sea would 
obey him. Setting his throne by the 
water's edge at Bosham and challenging 
the tide, lie watched the waves splash 
his courtiers and then said, “ Behold 
how feeble is the power of kings and men, 
for the waves will hot hear my voice. 
Honour the Lord only, and serve Him, 
for Him all things obey." 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho Cl\l of November 1910 

How Stories Grow. A little incident 
occurred the other day which serves to 
remind us how unwise it is to believe 
all wc hear. 

A good-natured man saw two work¬ 
men in Brixton wearing old boots. He 
was sorry for them: so bought them each 
a new pair. Tlic story got about and 
grew like Jonah’s gourd. * It was re¬ 
ported that the good-natured man had 
given away dozens of pairs of boots; 
that he had been distributing money : 
shillings, sovereigns, even £5 notes. 

People crowded to his house to share 
in the fabled fortune, but the good man 
could only gasp out to them a kindly 
" Good afternoon." 


THE VILLAGE AND ITS MILK 


Here was the sanctuary orf the empire, 
here the granary, and here the palace 
of that Inca dynasty whose wonders of 
civilisation and marvellous art remain 
one of tlic mysteries of America’s history. 

See World Map 

To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


It is reported from Somerset that in 
some villages it is so difficult to get fresh 
milk that the people arc using the con¬ 
'd ensed variety. 

The County Organiser says that in 
these places the retailers, who are also 
producers, having only a limited demand, 
have given up selling milk owing.to the 
trouble involved in filling up monthly 
returns for the Milk Board, 


November U, 1985 

The Enthusiasms Of 
Sir Evelyn Wrench 

A Generation of 
Making Friends 

Struggle . By Evelyn Wrench . Nicholson 
and Watson. 15 s. 

We have been Uphill with Sir Evelyn 
Wrench ; here we are in the midst of the 
Struggle ; wc hope that the last volume 
may be something like Serenity. 

All through his life of ardent enthu¬ 
siasms Sir Evelyn Wrench has been 
dreaming and believing that his dreams 
would all conic true. He has carved for 
himself a unique place in the world. He 
has had a mighty faith in his country, 
and has never lost the belief that the 
little island in the North Sea and the 
great republic in the West can save the 
world. We find ourselves in this volume 
•immersed in the Great War, with all its 
emotions and problems, but through it 
all runs the faith that the end is Peace. 

Norman Angell in 1914 

Sir' Evelyn reminds us that in the 
October of 1914 Norman Angell was pro¬ 
posing a Council of Nations as the result 
of the war then beginning. 

We think the most dramatic page in 
this book is that which tells us of a 
dinner of 24 people Sir Evelyn organised. 
He had persuaded General Smuts to 
take the chair, and during the evening 
General Seely (Lord Mottistone) passed 
up a note asking who was going to 
propose the chairman's health, adding, 
“ As the only man present who* has 
actually had a shot at him, I should like 
the job." In a witty speech General 
Seely described how he had taken careful 
aim at Smuts during the Boer War and 
had luckily missed him, so that after¬ 
wards they had sat together in council as 
loyal members of the British Empire. 

The Money Man 

We read of one of the most remarkable 
financial achievements of our time, the 
raising of ^20,000,000 a week by Sir 
George Sutton, one of the greatest 
masters of publicity this generation has 
known. He made saving fashionable, 
filled the posters and papers with appeals, 
sent out tanks and batteries and depu¬ 
tations through the land, and raised 
over ^1600,000,000 for carrying on the 
war. it was Sir George Sutton who had 
saved tlic Children’s Encyclopedia by 
his mastery of publicity; in his war 
service for tlic nation he must have 
established a record unsurpassed. 

Wc like that story of Grenfell of 
Labrador, who was crossing the Atlantic 
and found himself talking to a beautiful 
lady as they sat on deck. They talked 
for an hour and a half, and then she, 
getting a little nervous, said, " I have 
never had anyone talk to me like that 
before; I do not even know your name 
and you do not know mine." " No," said 
Dr Grenfell; "but I know what it is 
going to be"; and they have been 
married six years, both good readers of 
the CN out in Labrador. 

Marching to Destiny 

Sir Evelyn’s work has brought him in 
touch with every phase of life and 
opinion, and some of the bitterest feuds 
he has known have been in connection 
with work for international under¬ 
standing ; yet lie goes on believing. 
He remembers tho day when he walked 
through the Temple with Lord North- 
cliffe, who said pathetically that in that 
tranquil place it was hard to realise that 
in a year or two all these lovely buildings 
would be wiped out. It was not so, and 
Sir Evelyn believes that it need not be 
and will not be. He has done what he 
can to knit together the peoples of tlic 
Empire and the English-speakers; now 
he is building up the All Peoples 
Association (A P A) because he believes 
that all peoples arc marching to their 
dcstin}' to be one family, the Brother¬ 
hood of Man iu the shelter of the 
Fatherhood of God. 
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STORY OF THE 
LEONIDS 

VANISHING METEORS 

Why Next Week’s Display 
May Be Disappointing 

A FEW STRAGGLERS 

By the C N Astronomer 

Our world will be in the vicinity of 
the famous Leonid meteor stream 
toward the end of next week, when a 
display might'be witnessed were the 
Moon not present. 

As it is tlie Moon will rise an hour or 
two before the meteors are due to appear, 
and, as she will be near last-quarter 
phase, only such as arc exceptionally 
bright are likely to be seen. 

The Leonid display has proved very 
disappointing in recent years, and there 
can be little doubt that the gravitational 
attraction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus 
has so retarded and accelerated the main 
swarm of the meteors that they now to 
■a great extent pass beyond the reach 



The orbit of the Leonids relative to those of the 
[Earth and Uranus. The Leonids are not on 
the same plane as the Earth 


of the Earth's attraction. Our world still 
continues to puss through the meteor 
stream but where the meteors themselves 
are relatively few. 1 

A fine display was expected in No¬ 
vember 1933, but, as in 1900, it fell far 
short of those experienced in 1866 and 
1833, In 1833 it was estimated that 
200,000 an hour were observed for be¬ 
tween five and six hours in sonic locali¬ 
ties, while in 1866 a similar display was 
presented, and so extensive was the 
nucleus that , the Earth encountered it 
again in 1867, when many millions more 
went to destruction as they sped through 
space at some 26 miles a second in the 
vicinity of the Earth. 

On the night of November 16, 1933, 
the greatest number of meteors counted 
in any one locality was in Missouri, 
USA, where between 50 and 60 an hour 
were seen, about half this number being 
seen elsewhere on the same night, 

I11 November last year an average of 
only eight meteors per hour was the best 
recorded from the radiant of the Leonids; 
it is therefore probable that only a few 
exceptionally bright ones are likely to 
be scon this year, between the nights 
of November 15 to 17. 

A few stragglers may be seen to appear 
from low in the north-east sky after 
about 11 o'clock, though the best time 
for observation is in the early morning 
hours, say between 4 and 5, when the 
point in the constellation of Leo from 
which they appear to coinc is high up in 
the south. 

Diverted By Uranus 

The great astronomer mathematician 
Le Vcrricr calculated that there was a 
time when we had no Leonids. Then in 
the year 126 a d a vast swarm of meteors 
entering our Solar System, in a great 
parabolic orbit from some remote depths 
of outer space chanced to pass near to 
the planet Uranus, whose gravitational 
attraction so diverted the meteoric mass 
that thenceforth the meteors had to 
travel in an ellipse. 

The Earth's orbit happening to cross 
that of the meteors when our world was 
at or near the point of intersection has, 
.therefore, for some hundreds of years 
had a share in the spoils originally pro¬ 
vided by Uranus. 

Countless millions of the meteors must 
have been thus captured in the interval, 
but possibly the Leonids are becoming 
less plentiful. G. F. M. 


The Children 


He May Be a Great 
Man Some Day 

The Boy Who Went 
3000 Miles 

" He may become a great man some 
day/' the Principal of Achimota College 
on the Gold Coast writes of a boy in 
ragged clothes who knocked at his study 
door not long ago. 

When Principal Grace asked the boy 
what he wanted lie said he had come 
from Nyasaland, on the eastern side of* 
Africa, because lie wanted to improve 
his education at Achimota. That would 
be something like 3000 miles if he could 
have travelled as the crow ilics. 

He had left his school, and, by working 
in a hospital as a dresser for six months, 
had earned enough money to take him 
up to Belgian Congo. There he got a 
job in another hospital, and in about a 
year had saved enough to take him by 
rail to Lobito Bay and by sea to Accra. 

He arrived at the college, which is 
not far from Accra, on foot, with little 
on his back, nothing in his pockets, and 
an empty stomach. The boy was about 
16 at the end of his long journey, 
18 months after lie had set out. 

Fortunately a friend of Achimota has 
lately given £300 to pay fees for poor 
students, so the plucky lad will have 
the education he journeyed so far to get, 
and, as his new chief says, he may 
become a great man some day. 


THE BEMBRIDGE 
TRADITION 

•Master and Boy Write a Play 

The Mystic Spying. By If'omard XVhitchouse 
and Donald Sutcliffe. Yellow sands Press. 2 s 6d. 

Bcmbridgc School in the Isle of Wight 
is building up a great tradition. 

Tln*cc years ago the headmaster and 
the 3 lead hoy wrote a Nativity play 
called The Road to Bethlehem. Now the 
same headmaster (Mr Whitehouse) and 
another head boy of this fine school 
have together written The Mystic Spring, 
whicli was acted at Bcmbridgc last 
Christmas. Two photographs of the 
Annunciation and the Adoration suggest 
the beauty of the play, and there are 
woodcuts by two of the schoolboys. 

As before, the keynote is simplicity, 
with, lovely carols helping to tell the 
story. Tlie Wise Men seeking water for 
their horses, and Mary and Joseph look¬ 
ing for drink for their ass, are both met 
by the Boy who offers to help them. In 
Mary's presence the mystic spring 
breaks forth from the rocks; a woman’s 
thirst for vengeance disappears; and 
soldiers throw away their swords in 
honour of the Prince of Peace. 

The last speaker before the presenta¬ 
tion of tlie gifts and the final tableau is 
the Boy. Surely he expresses the spirit 
of this school and of many other 
English schools when he says: 

I bring my youth and strength , my hopes 
and the love of my heart. The Lord who 
comes shall lead the wovld. We will lay 
oar dreams at IJis feet, and foil010 Him 
to His kingdom. 


THE GREAT TOWER GROWS 

For six months the central tower of 
Liverpool Cathedral has remained at a 
height of 179 feet; now it is growing 
toward its final stature of 316 feet. 

During this time engineering science 
has been at work. A great girdle of rein¬ 
forced concrete was built on the inner 
tower walls. Then two pairs of diagonal 
girders were put across the tower space, 
resting on the girdle. Each girder runs 
on roller-bearings at one end to allow 
the movement caused by expansion. 

On the girders rests the lattice-work 
of steel which will be the framework of 
the ringing chamber. This is a colossal 
work, for more than 200 tons of steel and 
400 tons of concrete are needed for it. 


s Newspaper 

UNCLE REMUS AS 
A SCIENTIST 

George Carver and His 
Peanuts 

THREE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE 
USE OF THEM 

One of our travelling correspondents has 
come upon a famous Negro in America whose 
work is known far and wide; and he sends us 
these notes on him. 

At Tuskcgee in Alabama, in the great 
college for Negroes built by Booker 
Washington, lives an elderly man with 
black wrinkled face and white hair, 
Dr George Carver. 

Pie looks like Uncle Remus come to 
life again. He was born a slave, and 
when he was a small boy was exchanged 
for a racehorse valued at 300 dollars. 
Today he is one of America's leading 
scientists. * 

A Rival To the Soya Bean? 

His great desire is to help his people 
by finding out new uses for common 
' things and by discovering new ways of 
utilising waste products. Peanuts and 
sweet-potato grow plentifully in the 
southern part of the United States, 
Every Negro produces them in abund¬ 
ance. The difficulty has been to know 
what to do with them all. Dr Carver 
has been working for many years to 
find new ways in which they can be used. 

He lias recently discovered the 300th 
way of using the peanut and the 120th 
use for the sweet-potato. His first im¬ 
portant discovery was how to get milk 
from peanuts, not “ boarding-house 
milk, as he says, but rich Jersey milk/' 
Since then he lias been working like a 
black wizard with his test-tubes and 
microscopes, and today can turn peanuts 
into soap or pickles, sauce or tooth¬ 
paste, vanishing-cream or • caramels, 
chocolate bars or axle-grease, washing 
powder or quinine, linoleum rubber or 
cooking-lard, salad-oil or cheese, vege¬ 
table dyes or ice-cream. 

The Plant Doctor 

Plis 120 uses for the sweet-potato in-; 
elude making it into starch or coconut, 
flour or boot-blacking, glue or marzipan. 

He has shown how to make paper from 
cotton stalks or tomato stems, hard 
marble from wood-shavings, lovely dyes 
from common clay, pigs-mcal from acorns, 
and road-paving from cotton waste. 

He began his discoveries when he was 
a small boy. He used to wander about 
the woods, and came to know all the 
plants and flowers, insects and animals. 
He spent hours patiently watching insects 
at work or flowers turning toward the sun. 
One day someone discovered that he had 
established a little botanical garden out 
in the bush where lie had gathered all 
sorts of curious plants, and where he 
soon became so expert in making all 
sorts of things grow, and showed such, 
skill in caring for plants and protecting 
them from insects and diseases, that he 
got the name of the plant doctor. 

An Offer From Edison 

The United States Government has 
appointed him one of six scientists to 
investigate the diseases of plants with a 
view to protecting the corn, cotton, 
tobacco, and other crops. 

Dr Carver's 300th discovery of .the 
use of the peanut is perhaps the most 
•wonderful of all, though he is too modest 
to say anything about it. He has found 
that peanut oil is a means of curing 
infantile paralysis. There is' a little girl 
in Tuskegce who has been taking peanut 
oil as a medicine, and can now walk 
without crutches for the first time. 

Dr Carver might have been a million¬ 
aire many times over if he had wished 
to manufacture and sell the things he 
has discovered. Edison the inventor 
offered him a huge sum if he would join 
him in his laboratories near New York, 
but he loves his people and prefers to 
live among them and work for them. 


II 



Healthy 

Ovaltiney 


-are you? 

THOUSANDS of boys and girls 
A all over the country are flock¬ 
ing to join the League of Ovaltineys. 
Why don’t you be a member, too ? 

They have ever such jolly times with 
the secret highsigns, special signals 
and an exciting mystery code that 
only Ovaltineys can understand. 

All Ovaltineys can qualify for a 
lovely bronze membership badge 
of the League. Why don’t you send 
the form to the Chief Ovaltiney to¬ 
day, and join in the fun they have ? 

He’ll send you the Official Handbook 
which tells you all the secrets of 
the Ovaltineys, and shows you the 
way to keep always fit and happy. 

Get your friends to join the League 
too, and share in the amusements 
planned for Ovaltineys. 

Fill up the 

Application Form Below 

On receipt of the form below, the Chief 
Ovaltiney will send you the official hand¬ 
book and tell you how to get your bronze 
badge. Use an open envelope (Jd. stamp). 


POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The * Ovoltine * Factory, 

King 1 * Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 

Name .. 

. .. Ag e.« 

Address .. *...«• 


C.N. 9-11-35 (Write in BLOCK letters) P.175a 
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Patron 

President 


- - H.M. THE QUEEN 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK 


A NEW PROBLEM 
ARISING 


The Little Reign of 
Seven Years 


THE LITTLE-FOLKS 
; HOME - 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

is in mosf urgent need of funds. NOW to meet its liabilities for 1935. 


As the recovery branch of The Queers Hospital for Children, 
London, E,2, it is restoring to health sick children from London's 

poorest area. 


Will you please send your gift to the Secretary to help keep the 
Home open? It will be acknowledged in these columns.- 


Grateful thanks for the following received to 22nd October. 


•£ s. 

Miss Faith She!* 
rli'uko ; 

Misses S. & E. ; ,. 

Askin - ... ... 10 

Miss Jtnry Ban™ 1 xQ 
. a Blackburn C.N. 

itoadet' ... «. 4 

Miss Phyllis Eavis 10 
Miss Margaret 

' MaVm. "... 

Miss Rose Niven .. 

II. W. Prior 
Mrs. Arthur Mani. 

Miss Elizabeth 
Kitson ' . 

Miss Eiffel Middle- 
ton ... 

Miss Joyce Ben-- 
nett - . 
vt. A. But hie 
J Job bio Perm . 

Miss TI, Ferguson 
Miss ErHnbits'... 

Miss M. Bull ... 2 0 
Miss Lnughliu 20 3 
Miss SiKila ltullcr 10 
Mrs. B. \Y Cast olio ?, 0 
Club of Joy Cot 
Jpvv Miss Jose . 

. Tloanslov. 7 )' . ... 2 0 
YOUR IiDi'IOR, WITH 


1 2 
5 

1 o 


10 

2 

10 

2 

2 

5 

- n- 


> 8 0 
5 6 
10 O 

4 0 


£ s. d. 

St. Mary’s Junior 
Girls' Club 
Miss Mary Williams 
Miss M.' CUtrbury 
Miss Rosemary 
“Weston 

Bromley High 
School for Girls 16 
Sir -Arthur . Spur- 
• goon. J.I*. ... 2 

j. 0. i?. 

Miss KatQ l i 'orgu- 

son ... . 

“ Brocklesby Cot." 
per Mrs. Have- 

1 lock . 25 0 

Daflodil Club, Wild 
Jloso Section ... 10 0 
Olr la of Low the v 
; Col ICgO 


2 0 
5 0 


11 8 


Mr 8. K.. - 

Tito Ludy It o s 1.1 
' Paget 

Pupils of Effing¬ 
ham I tonso 
James Marshall ... 
Miss Rosemary 
Hudson ... • ... 


8 8 
5 0 


Miss M. Roach ... 
Miss’doyco Salo ... 
Misses It. & M. 
* Pcutlaud. ... 

Mrs. Summer ton... 
Mrs. 11. W, Gastello 
Miss M. L. Klgby- 

Jubb. 

Lady Sarah Savilo 
Miss Moovo ... 
Miss R. Could 
Mrs, Whickers ... 
Mrs.‘E. L. 7fthndor 
MiSt; Dorothy Clas¬ 
so u • ... 

Miss E. Way 
Lcaguo 0 / Enthu¬ 
siasts- . . 

Miss M, L. Van 
. do AVer vo ... ■ .... 

•Miss Rosemary 
Phipps ; ... 

Miss M. I>. Bisson 
A “ .Sunday Com¬ 
panion " Reader 
Miss Paulin Ste¬ 
venson" ’ ... 

Mrs. d. Cook 
Miss Palsy Bick¬ 
ford . 


£ a. d. 
10 0 
•5 0 0 

10 0 
2 6 
2 0 0 

' 8 G 

2 6 
5 0 


4 

10 


Miss Peirce ... 

Miss Lucy Rolls ... 
Miss D. M. Smith 
Mrs. Ford North 
Mrs. \V. S. Harris 
Major & Mrs. Pooka 
Miss Anne Itaworth 
The Rev. A. E.- 

Fa era. 

Miss E. M, Herbert 
Miss S. W. Caldwell 
A Reader of tho 
“Sunday 'Com¬ 
panion'*. 

Yo Boxing Day 

• Players . 

Daffodil Club, Sea¬ 
gull Section, per 
Theodora Fuller 
Tho Misses Frcako 
MissM. M. Wright 
Arthur-Whichcr- 
A C.N. Reader ... 
Miss do Butts 
Band of T ruo 
Friends ... ’ 
Mrs. Cl. Mackar-. 
ness ... 

Christ „ Ch 11 rch, 
ICorcham Rd. ... 


£ s.. cl. 

5 0 
5 0-0 
2 0 
3 3 0 
2 0 

2 2 0 ’ 
2 0 

110 0. 

5 0 
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The Up-to-Date Book 
of Invention 
and Adventure 


Everything that is up - lo - date, 
the very latest information about 
Hying, railways, cars, films, and 
the most amazing of modern in¬ 
ventions and mechanical marvels— 
here' it is, absorbingly written and 
guaranteed to stir you with the 
thrill of modern’ achievement. 

MODERN BOY’S ANNUAL is 

profusely illustrated and contains 
two fine colour plates, also first-rale 
adventure stories that will grip you 
from first word to last. 




THE 


M0DIHN BOY'S 


Oj all Newsagents 
and Bookseller 4 




r 33 GAMES IN 1-i 

| Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
8 for 011c, two, or more players. Ideal for winter 
I evenings. 2/6 post free. 

| TRI LI TRICKS, Daventry, Northants. 

TRILITRICKS 


REAL RELIEF 

for dry, husky, 
tickling throats. 

.DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 



Water For the Bath 

BRAIN POWER WANTED BEHIND 
OUR WATER SUPPLIES 

It has been said that if all our 
people took a bath every clay the 
water supply would give out. 

-However that may be, the building 
of hundreds of thousands of houses with 
bathrooms and fitted baths has caused 
a great increase in water consumption. 

A new question of saving water thus 
arises, and tlie International Bath 
Association has been consulting with 
the Committee on Water Supplies: 
Three types of standard baths have been 
designed, for various types of houses, 
so shaped as to afford a comfortable 
bath without undue water consumption. 

It is said that the new baths, installed 
in 250,000 houses, would save oyer 
400 million gallons a year without ap¬ 
preciable loss of comfort to the consumer. 

This is surely preferable to installing 
wasteful baths and then making a vain 
appeal for economy, and wc may hope 
our water engineers and our plumbing 
people* will be equal to. the occasion. We 
fear there is dire need for much more 
brain power behind our domestic water 
supplies.' 

WHAT I SAW IN GERMANY 

Dy a Girl of Ton 

We have been reading a child’s letter on a 
holiday'in Germany and these are things she 
put down. She is Marion McLean, aged ten. 

Almost ever} 7 house has stuffed birds 
and animals. • 

Policemen carry pistols and cudgels. 

. Sausages are wrapped in silver paper 
with blue and pink bows. 

Deaf people wear a yellow armlet 
with two black spots; the blind have' 
three spots. 

There arc many gingerbread fairs 
with performing monkeys and so on. 

Often you may see gipsies on the road 
with: a man leading a donkey which 
carries pots and pans, bed and food, 
and tramping behind, them is a gipsy 
woman with a baby , on a donkey. . 

Most German children wear earrings' 
and have long plaited hair. 

-The children arc taught to curtsey 
to their elders. 

Wedding-rings'arc worn on the right 
hand. 

Sometimes it is amusing, to hear the 
English ; r one German who wanted to 
say Sail on a ship, said Drive on a chip.' 

HOPE FOR THE HARD-HIT 

Jarrow-on-Tync lias been ground into 
deep poverty, 

Her folk arc a hard-working race, but 
65 per cent of them arc unemployed. It 
is a town of one industry and one ship¬ 
yard. It was a huge yard, and once cm-, 
ployed 16,000 inen. It was the most self- 
contained yard in England, for it . took 
in iron ore at one end and turned out 
ships at the other. It smelted its own 
ore, made its own ‘ steel, engines,. and 
turbines, and turned out famous ships. 

Then, alas, it fell to ship-breaking, 
and even less and less of that. Now 
another firm is negotiating for the whole 
concern, and hopes to start both works 
and furnace. They cannot build ships 
for 40 years, according to contract, but 
hope to break up, many great one.s, 
beginning with the Olympic (which is 
to be broken up, after all), and by degrees 
they hope to find work for 5000 men. 


A good present for a healthy boy is. 
Chums Annual, published at 8s 6d. 
Famous for many years, this book con¬ 
tains 416 pages and four full-colour 
plates. There arc long stories of adven¬ 
ture, mystery, and school life ; articles, 
and fine illustrations—everything a boy 
could desire. 


Third Son of George 
the Third 

The municipal corporations have Been 
celebrating their centenary year at the 
Guildhall, and it is a reminder to all of us of 
the wonderful little reign from which their 
charter came. ' 

The ■ Municipal Corporation:-. Act 
brought to a close five years of legislation 
which make the Seven _Years Itcign- of 
William the Fourth one' of vital im¬ 
portance in our social history. 

The extraordinary thing about this 
wonderful little .reign is that William 
the Fourth, who signed these revolu¬ 
tionary measures/ was a monarch less 
respected than most of his line. Silly- 
billy they called him, and very silly- he 
looked strutting through the streets 
of London town, and making tedious 
speeches on every possible occasion. 

Reform or Revolution 

This Sailor King lived for 62 years 
with little prospect of succeeding to the 
throne, which was thrust upon him 
suddenly in 1830. : 

It was a time of national excitement, 
for the distress which had begun during 
the Napoleon wars and had increased 
in the years succeeding Waterloo had 
reached such a pitch that revolution or 
drastic reform by Parliamentary methods 
were the only alternatives. - - 

The condition of England was terrible. 
The last four years of George the Fourth 
had seen great trade depression and the 
country was demanding radical changes. 
Trade Unions sprang up, but failed to 
prevent reductions in wages. The Poor 
Law had become a laughing-stock and 
injurious to honest workers. A demand 
arose for manhood suffrage, equal 
electoral divisions, annual Parliaments, 
and a secret ballot. 

Triumph Against Slavery 

The aristocratic Whig * party had 
taken up the cause of the people, and 
five months after the new king ascended 
the throne Wellington, who was' Prime 
Minister, had to give way to Lord Grey, 
who made. a stipulation with the King 
that reform must come. The French 
people had just driven Charles the 
Tenth off the throne of France, and 
King William ha‘d to walk warily; . 

Lord John Russell, the. driving force 
in the Grey.Ministry,.tried three times, 
to have his Reform Bill passed, and i it 
was not till June 1832 that he succeeded. 

The next year saw the triumph of 
the crusaders against slavery, for Lord 
Stanley, carried his Bill-for emancipating 
the slaves in the West Indies, under which 
the planters received twenty million 
pounds. On. the financial side the 
Government that year made banknotes 
legal tender, a measure which at least • 
showed their confidence in the future 
credit of the country. 

Seven Years of Progress 

Royal Commissions had been sitting 
on Child Labour and the Poor Law. A 
horrible dink-connected them, for the 
Poor-Law authorities had been carrying 
off wagon-loads of London pauper 
children to Lancashire factories. Lord 
Shaftesbury attempted to bring in a 
Bill, but even the Reformed Parliament 
threw it out. 

The next^ year (1834) saw the Poor 
Law Reform Bill, which set.up Boards.of 
Guardians and placed them under the 
control of a Government department. 
This measure was justified at once, for 
the proportion of paupers diminished, 
and in five years the poor rates fell from 
seven millions to four. 

. Finally the Municipal Corporations 
Act did for local government what the 
Reform Bill had done for national 
government, so crowning the work of a 
wonderful seven years of progress} and 
preparing the way for the Victorian Era. 
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CN Question box 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name- and address. 

Whore in the Bible do the Words God 
Save the King Occur? 

In Samuel io, 24. 

Why are Pennies Called Coppers? 

From the fact that before i860 they were 
made of copper, 

Is Westminster Abbey an Abbey? 

Kb ; but it formed part of a monastery 
destroyed in the reign of Henry the Kighth. 

What is the Oldest Public Building in 
London ? 

The White Tower in the Tower of London. 

Does the Sun Rise and Set? 

No. It appears to do so because of the 
movement of the . Earth. 

How Can One Tell if the Moon is Waxing 
or Waning? 

When the Moon is waning its crescent is 
shaped like the letter C; when waxing, 
like the letter C reversed. 

Who Were Kirke’s Lambs? 

The soldiers under Colonel Kjrkc who 
took part in the suppression of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. They were notorious for their 
cruelty. 

How Did the Phrase The Admiral’s 
Broom Originate? 

With the Dutch admiral Van Tromp, who 
lashed a broom to the masthead of his ship 
when in 1652 he set out to sweep the English 
froui the seas. 

Who Was Prester John? 

A . more or less legendary figure of the 
litli century. Horn in Asiatic Tart ary, lie 
is said to have converted the Syrians to 
Ncfstdirirtii Christianity and to have been 
a ruler of Abyssinia. 

What is the Orange Society? 

A political association founded in Armagh 
in 1795 to maintain Protestantism in 
Ireland'.- Since the overthrow of James the 
Second by William of Orange the Protestants 
in t. .•Northern. Ireland ■ have been known 
as Orangemen, and the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne in 1G90 is still, marked 
on July 12 by Protestant demonstrations. 


Gallant Omara of Uganda 


17 dwarpo Omara has been awarded 
thcM B Ef or gallantry, and nobody 
who reads the report of the Game 
Warden of Uganda for 1934 will deny 
that it was well 1 earned. 

Edwardo is an Acholi./. One of his 
friends is the local game guard, or 
cliua. Elephants had been destroying 
the native plots, eating. some of the 
crops and crushing the rest. The chua 
shot at ah elephant; but only succeeded 
in wounding it, . whereupon the in-, 
furiated. beast attacked him. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
terrifying than a furious elephant, but 
Omara ran up, armed only with a 
spear, and attacked the creating again, 
and again. At last he succeeded in 
driving it away. Then he picked up 
the wounded man and carried him 
many miles to have his injuries dressed. 
But Omara had .risked his life in vain, 
for the man died. 

This is not Omara’s only brave deed. 
Some time later a bush fire started, and 


out of it, burned and angry, dashed 
an elephant. 

It was a bull, a mighty beast with a 
sore body and a bad temper. Unluckily 
for the village the elephant took 
possession of a watcrhole, the only 
source of water there, and would allow 
no one to go near it. 

Once more Omara went out with his 
spear against an.; elephant. He must 
have seemed ridiCukhisly puny compared 
with the angry giant, and .we arc not 
surprised to learn that the elephant was 
not driven away. But it'would have 
been better for this Goliath if he had 
turned tail, for. little Omara-killed him 
with a spear. 

Elephants and lions have many 
admirers (though not among those who 
keep cattle and grow cotton in Uganda), 
but nobody loves crocodiles, and here 
the report only gives pleasure when it 
states that the destruction of eggs 
seems to be reducing their numbers. 
Only crocodile tears arc shed over such 
egg-collccting. 


The League, the Birds, and the Fishes 


F ish arc being starved in many parts of the 
world, as all CN readers know, because 
ships, popr their used oil into the sea. 

The League has decided to do its utmost 
to stop this evil and has appointed 
an international committee of experts to 
suggest pleasures which all can adopt. 1 

Mainly on account of the cruel fate of 
birds whose wings have been made 
useless by contact with oil this country 
has already in force ah Act prohibiting 
the discharge of oil into its territorial 
waters. The oil, however, not only 
condemns birds to a lingering death, but 
kills the Crustacea and other minute 
creatures floating on.the sea and poisons 
the vegetation. On, both these things the 
fishes are dependent for their sustenance. 


It has been estimated that marine life 
in areas frequented by ships has 
diminished ■ by more than half in 20 
years. Even oil discharged far from 
land eventually travels to areas where 
it is more harmful. \ 

The evil can be easily, remedied, for 
there arc already in use separators which 
can remove waste oil from the bilge 
water before this is poured into the. sea, 
and as the oil saved can be made useful 
the separators more than repay their cost. 

The question has become a matter for 
the League because of, the* handicap 
placed 021 those nations installing these 
machines while others will hot. As. it 
is a world evil the nations must join 
together in suppressing it. 


School Broadcasts 

Why is it that although the country¬ 
side is full of birds and animals wc see 
relatively so few of them ? ' 

It is because Nature has provided 
them with colouring which resembles 
their-environment. ■ A sitting night-jar, 
for instance, is indistinguishable from 
the bark and leaves which surround her, 
Mr Gaddum is going to talk to us on 
this fascinating subject on Tuesday. Later 
in the afternoon there is to be the first of 
two dramatic readings from Julius Caesar. 

On Thursday morning Mr .J. N. L. 
Baker is to talk on one of the marvels 
of modern India, the railway which climbs 
from Bombay, over the Northern Ghats. 

The Travel Talk on Friday is to deal 
with what has been termed the most 
English city in Germany—Hamburg. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Cultivation of Bush ancl 
Soft Fruits : by F, \V, Costin, 2,30 Music. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Bonds of Empire: by 
K. C. Boswell. 2.5 Protective Colouring of 
Animals : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Shake¬ 
speare’s Julius Caesar. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Alfred the Great: by 
Khoda Power. 2.30 Plants and Animals 
Compared : by A. 1 ). Peacock, 

Thursday, 11.30 Bombay and'the Northern 
Ghats: by J.‘N.,X. Baker. 2.5 The.Weak! 
and the Forests of . South-Fast England : 
by S. P. B. Mais. V^ 3 o]The Mogul Empire in 
India : by Eileen vPpiyer.’* 

-Friday, 2.5 Hamburg*and the Elbe:, by 
j;K. II. Abshagen.' 2.30 Music—-the Minuet: 
•f jby Thomas Armstrong. 3.35 Modern Lan¬ 
guages : by.Harold Nicolson. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The South;Sea Islands: by 
Sir Charles Fergusson. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Composition: by J. L. IJardic, 
Wednesday, 2.5 A dramatic interlude: 
by John Braudanc. : 2.30 Same as National. 
Thursday, 2.5 From Moorland to Farm : 
by Dr W. G. Ogg. 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 3.10 The'Garden Snail: by Pro¬ 
fessor James Ritchie.'. ><.3.35 As National* 



'ackle, 
that irritatinq 
throat 'ticklei 
with A!ten burys 
Pastilles. They 
keep-the throat 
sweet and moist 
and the voice 
resonant „ 
and 
clear 



k Bleck Currant & 

FROM All CHEMISTS 8 C & I'3 


i 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
Slum Children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may wo entertain as your guests? 

R.S V.P 'o TIIE REV. PERCY INESON Supt., 

E7VS T END MISSION, 

Central Ilali, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.I 


Which dtoyou want? 




ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


HOLLER SKATES: 

Strong, well-made. 
This is the very 
thing for boys. 1 i*9 
coupons and Free 
Voucher . 


BOYS’ FOOTBALL: 

Cowhide leather, 
machine-sewn, 
strong rubber blad¬ 
der. 156 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


CHILDS PASTRY 

SET with spoons , 
roller, board, etc . 
Make mother a 
cake. 78 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


WATCH: Nickel- 
plated. Crown 
Maxim Keyless , 
lever , a good time¬ 
keeper. 165 coupons 
and Free Voucher, 


LARGE COX OF 
PAINTS: Full 

range of colours, 
complete with 
brush. 54 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


BOY SCOUT'S 
KNIFE: Strong and 
useful . An ideal 
gift for boys. 48 
coupons and Free 
Voucher . 


^ Send postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC5, Rowntrec & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for 
special list of boys’ and girls’ gifts, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 

■. 'll.. REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS TOO mmimmnmwwmmermrmmmamm 


Ask mother to buy you Rountree's 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every I-lb. 
tin are 3 Free Gift .Coupons, Very 
quickly you’ll have enough to get any 
gift you want. Ask for Rowntrcc’s 
Cocoa twice a day-r—it’s good for you. 

READ THIS, MOTHER I 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new, pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more diges¬ 
tible — helps more in digesting 
other foods, and .is more bone and 
muscle-building than ordinary cocoa 
Still only 5 Id. per J-lb. tin with 3 
FREE GIFT COUPONS. 


GET AEM 

STOiiP 
ALBUM 

THIS WSIUTER 


YOUR STAMPS 
W 0 ELL LOO Si 
BETTER IN E¥ 

You will be really proud of your collection when it 
is mounted in a Stanley Gibbons’ Album. See for 
yourself how good they aie by asking your local 
dealer to show them to you, and also WRITE 10 
US FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUM 
LIST GIVING DETAILS OF THEM ALL. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

DEPT. 107, 301 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE ABYSSINIA v. ITALY PKT. FREE! 

The ronton Is of this magnificent packet will become a 
In sling record Of the tragic eontliefc between tlieso 
countries. It includes a splendid short SKI 1 of hthiopinn 
(Abyssinian) utanips. All large and multi-coloured, 'the 
Italian stamps Include lino Statue of tlio Fascist Leader, 
Mussolini, on horseback, also King Victor bmmnnuul III. 
Other countries represented ore Hot 5 Japan (Gary sail- 
themttm). Guiana (unused), Old Itussia (Jtomanoil 
period), upper Volta (mint), stamps from the Orient, 
including Siam and British Colonials. 55 different. Don't 
delay—send to-day. 2d. postage requesting approvals.— 
LISBURN & irOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3 . 



POST 

free 

VtfSSU 


GINGER 
ORANGE 
BLACK 
CURRANT 

. ft ml NON-A DC QUO T/ t C . 

We know you’ll simply love cnJF 
delicious Wine Essences once you have 
sampled them. Therefore we arc offer¬ 
ing a case of three bottles—one each of 
the above varieties to all who fill in the 
coupon below and enclose 9 d.i« stamps. 
Each bottle contains enough Essence to make 
a full -size bottle of high class wine. 


POSTTHISCOU PON 


To NEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., S 

NOTTINGHAM. jj 

Please send me sample case of Ginger, Orange ; 
and Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose ; 
fid. in stamps/ * : 

Name & . 5 

Address .:.. > 

*« Block Letters. ... C.N, ■ 

..... 


[[[|II|IIUIII)H'‘"'IHIUtllllllUlJlliim[l||||Jl| 

The Leading 
Radio Weekly! 



AND TELEVISION -TIMES 

JSvery Wednesday, at till Newsagents. 

llllllJIlliiniimhminmm. 
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PEARL RIVER PIRATE 


to happen to you if you disturbed the 
spirits tliex’e/ \Ve saw "something more to 
the point than a ghost/’ he added, and told 
them of the stolen treasure. - 

“ Do you mean someone has plundered 
the royal treasure-house? ” cried Nai Dal 
incredulously; “ The poor king ! ” 

“ They must be caught and made to return 
it!.”,said Sav.Hoa, .doubling up her fists. 

“ Wo can't handle it' ourselves,” remarked 
Jim. practically. “ We made a sufficient 
mess of things last night. VVc must go in to 
Siem Heap and gel: the police.” 

And,-the four friends, preceded by .the 
joyfully, skipping gibbon, ran down the path 
to the bridge. There they found their 
faithful poussc-pousse men placidly waiting 
beside their vehicles. 

At Siem Reap a new surprise awaited them. 
Their uncle was standing in the doorway of 
the hotel waiting for his Indo-Chinese 
chauffeur to bring up the car in which he 
had fust arrived from Saigon. 

“Thank heaven!” he cried as ho saw 
them. “ What have you boys been up to ? ” 
“ Just wait till wc tell you, Uncle,” 
returned Jim importantly. “ If we’re not 
mistaken it’s right up your street. Can wc 
have some breakfast while wo talk ? ” 

The little dancers refused breakfast at 
the hotel, for they had anxious parents at 
home, and in a few minutes the three others 
were sitting with their heads together over 
coffee and rolls. 

“ That explains it! ” said Mr Atherton, 
when he had heard the night’s adventure. 
“ A double cordon of police was drawn up 
all down flic dock when I landed at Saigon, 
and they put me through a most confounded 
search before they’d let me through. It 
; was much worse for those trying to,board 
ship. Every bit of their luggage was emptied 
out on the dock and gone over. No one knew 
what it was all about, but there whs a 
rumour that an important theft had been 
committed at.Phnom Penh.” . 

, . , „ , . “ Important is the word for it,” remarked 

the liall. He chattered excitedly as lie saw jj m «< Xh'om what we saw, the palace must 
the boys, then, as a strangled, throaty sound j )avc been pretty thoroughly looted." 


Serial Story 
By John Halden 

CHAPTER 15 
A Monkey to the Rescue 
T? was not long before Christopher hoard 
■ the returning steps of the men who had 
bound and carried off his brother. 

> He himself struggled against.his bonds, 
but without avail, as they carried, him 
down the perilous steps and into one of the 
long dark corridors of Angkor Vat. He 
realised that it must be the hall of the 
Buddhas, for lie was thrust roughly behind 
a stone image which ho could not see in tlio 
stifling darkness. He had not seen the faces 
nor heard the voices of his captors, yet ho 
had a strong suspicion who they were. 

For a while after the men had gone 
silently away he lay, frantic with anxiety 
for his brother’s fate, listening. The dark¬ 
ness was full of movement. Bats swarmed 
and squeaked above him, and an occasional 
movement on the floor nearby made him 
fear snakes. Then suddenly something 
rolled up and bumped into him. He felt his 
brother's pongee coat against his face and 
felt immensely cheered, though the gags 
prevented cither of them from expressing 
their relief. 

Little by little the corridor began to 
lighten with the coming dawn. The bats 
retired to the high rough vaulting above 
them, and monkeys began to chatter busily 
in the trees outside. Chris turned over and 
had a look at his brother. Jim was pale 
. and had an ugly bump on his head, but 
managed to grin cheerfully with his eyes 
above the gag. 

“ So lie’s all right,” thought Chris thank¬ 
fully. “ If wc can just get thcsQ ropes off 1 ” 
Suddenly his attention was* diverted by 
a huge gibbon that had swung himself dexter¬ 
ously from the top of a tree on to the silt of 
. one of the colonnaded windows that edged 


came from behind a large stone Buddha in 
the far corner of the hall, he lost interest'in 
them, and stared, :-.a comical expression of 
amazement on his face. A moment later he 
made one flying .leap over the prostrate 
boys and landed beside the Buddha, 
chattering away at a great rate. The boys 
rolled over, and saw. the tip of a tiny foot 
protruding from behind the grey stone.- 
By Jove!” thought Chris, anxiously. 

“ It must .mean that the little dancers are 
there. ; What is that monkey going to do 
to them ! ”. 

lie and Jim both struggled frantically at 
their bonds. But it was no use ; they could 
not get free, and must watch helplessly as 
the great apo.bent over the little.girls. 

They heard the girls’ voices, strangled, 
throaty sounds that meant they too were 
' gagged; and saw the monkey working busily 
with teeth and paws. Suddenly, in the 
midst of their horror, they realised that the 
ape was tearing the ropes loose, and that 
Sav Hoa,'who now rolled out from behind 
the Buddha, was directing him with the 
throaty sounds she made. 

. . A moment later the girl had her hands 
free and pulled the gag from her mouth. 
She threw a quick smile at the boys, being 
not yet able to speak for the stiffness of her 
jaws, patted the monkey gratefully, and 
pointed at her friend. The ape began at 
once to tear at the other girl’s bonds with 
his sharp teeth and active paws. Sav Hoa 
helped him, and began to massage her own 
arid her friend's jaws until they were both 
able to speak. 

* “ He’s been my pet since he was three 
months old,” she explained to the astonished 
boys, as the two girls and the monkey all 
together worked to free them. .“He came 
to look for me, the dear old thing. He’s. 
nearly as okl .as I am, and wc had a great 
reunion yesterday when I got home. 

“ We had only got a little way toward 
the village,” she went on, “ when we 
came upon the old priest stumbling weakly 
along the road. He had regained conscious¬ 
ness soon after wc left him, and his first 
thought was to get away. So we told;one 
pousse-poussc man to carry him back to 
Siem Reap, and wc two would return here 
in the other.” 

“ Wc were afraid,” put in Nai Dal, “ that 
j r ou might try to enter , the sacred room in 
spite of our warning. We could see you did 
not believe what wo told you of the danger/’ 

* “ Wc went straight there,” continued licr 
friend, “ and as we approached it we saw 
lights, then something. struck us from 
behind, and we wore brought here as you sec.” 

“ That’s the pluckiest thing I ever heard 
of,” cried Jim, “ considering you firmly 
believed that something dreadful was sure 


“ Unless they knew that all routes from 
Phnom Penh to the port would be blocked, 
while no one would suspect travellers from 
Angkor,” said Mr Atherton. “ Let's be off.” 

On the way the boys told him of the 
attempted .piracy and their suspicions of 
the white pirate. ‘ 

“ That explains* some. more,”, said Mr 
Atherton. •“ As adviser to some European 
museums I’ve been called in recently, to 
pronounce on certain very valuable things 
from out East that should never - have 
been on sale at all. There’s apparently an 
international gang smuggling treasures to 
Europe. I’m really out.hero fo look into 
it. Looks as if wc might now catch the 
gang red-handed.” 

At this moment two little figures in bright , 
sarongs ran out into'the road. Sav Iloa 
and Nai l)al meant to be in on the capture. 

“ Let’s take them, Uncle,” urged Chris. 
“They’ve certainly earned the right to be 
with us to the end. If it had not been for 
them and tlicir monkey we’d still be help¬ 
less Jn that tower.” 

Mr Atherton agreed, and they went on. - 

But after climbing to the top of the central 
tower, closely followed by some police who 
had come in another car, they found the 
Sanctuary of Shiva empty ! 

CHAPTER 16 

The Capture 

OrxrEn by the dancers and police they 
A 1 searched the temple, and even beat the 
edges of the surrounding j ungle. After a few 
hours of this, hot and perspiring, they sat 
down to a conference. 

“ This is a waste of time,” said Mr 
Atherton decisively, mopping his forehead. 
“ If they’ve taken to the jungle we'll.never 
find them. But the only way they can 
dispose of their loot is to take it out of the 
country by way of Saigon. Therefore, with 
no more delay, we must go to Saigon and 
report what We know to the. police there,” ■ 

A few moments later two disconsolate 
little dancers stood beside the big car to 
say goodbye to tlicir, English friends. 

The speedometer oh the powerful eight- 
cylinder car showed 85 , then <jo‘ as the 
expert chauffeur pushed on down the 


"'What we can’t make out is why they excellent road through the jungle toward 
should have brought their loot rip herb to Saigon. Talk was difficult, and the boys 


Angkor,” said Chris thoughtfully. “They 
can’t get. out of the country from here. 
They’ve got H o get it out by way of the 
port—Saigon.” 


settled back in the seat to watch the’scent-. 
A brown bear hung asleep on a high branch 
of a tree. Several times a lithe shape 
darted across the road in front of them; 


.... ■ Jacko Winks Back 

M onday was always the busiest day of .-.parcels, was rnakin; 
th6 week for Mother Jacko. • called him back. 


“Here, 'Jacko,” she called, • “you 
can do a bit of shopping for me. Take 
Baby with you,” she added, as she handed 
him the list. “ I think that’s all I want.; 


off when his mother 
This box is very 
light,” she said. “ Why, it’s empty ! ” 
. “ Coo ! ” cried Jacko, “ The beggar’s 
given me an empty box.” And he 
darted back to the shop. ■ T - 



Baby slyly opened the box 


might bring a box of 
Fat her 1 i lees * th cm wi tl 1 


Oh, and you 
potato crisps. 

Ills supper.” ‘ 

Baby looked up and grinned. Father 
was not the only one who had a fondness 
hi that direction. * • 

While Jacko was standing at the 


“ You’ve given .me an empty box,” 
he said indignantly. 

But the man shook his head. “ It was 
full when you had it,” he said, with* a 
smile. He was smiling at Baby, who 
had" followed Jacko in. - : 

“ It’can’t-ha\’c been,” began Jacko,’ 


Stores counter, not long after, collecting and stopped, for Baby, was ptillhig at 


liis purchases. Baby put out his hand for 
the little potato carton and said he’d 
carry that. 

Jacko handed it to him, and he was so 


his sleeve, lie looked down and, to liis 
surprise, Baby winked. ,, • - 

“ Pon niy word !•”- thought• Jacko. 
“The young rascal's had ’em!”* And 
busy counting liis change that lie didn’t with a grin Jacko winked back. - - - ‘ 
notice lvis yomig brother slyly open the He pulled out a sixpence—his very 
box and help himself. ‘ last—and put it on the. counter. . 

ITe took another handful when Cliimp “ Sorry,” he muttered, “ My mistake, 
came into the shop and Jacko stopped Give me another, will you ? '* 
to talk to him. “Here you arc,” said the good- 

Aftcr that they ran all the way home ; natural man. “ Nothing to pay. I saw 
and Jacko, having delivered up the him—the young.rascal! ” 


Parrots and other brillrantly lined birds 
screamed and fluttered in the masses of 
foliage on either side. 

“ We didn’t see anything of the Km or 
cities beyond tlic temple,” Christopher was 
thinking in sonic disappointment. : He was 
wondering if liis uncle would bring them 
back for a more leisurely view of the farther 
•ruins when the chauffeur, with a sharp 
"exclamation, threw on the brakes and the 
car skidded to'a stop. , 

‘ ‘ Wliat's up ? ” cried Jim. 

The chauffeur shook his head and got out. 
.He threw open the hood and returned for his 
toolcase. 

“ What a .nuisance ! ” exclaimed Mr 
Atherton. Is it .serious ? ** " 

Apparently it was, for an hour later tin¬ 
man was still struggling with sonic, part of 
. the mechanism. Mr Atherton, who had 
. travelled most of the night before,, had 
. yielded as patiently as he might, and slept 
in the back seat with his handkerchief 
over his face. The boys, wishing that the 
delay had occurred, if occur it must, farther 
back where the road had been -bordered 
by interesting jungle rather than here, where 
only flat rice fields stretched on either hand, 
sat bored by tlic road-side. 

“ Wo passed a cartload of green coconuts 
a while back,” remarked Jim. “ I could 
do with a drink.” 

“If wc stay here much longer it ought 
to catch us up,” returned Chris. “ And 
meanwhile that wretched pirate gels away.” 

“ You're right on both counts,” said Jim, 
leaping to his feet, “ for here comes the carl . 
We'll buy some coconuts from the driver 
and have a cool drink of their milk, anyhow! ” 
There were two men with the cart, but, 
strangely enough, when the boys held out a 
handful of copper coins and indicated that 
they wished to buy some coconuts they were 
met with a sullen stare and a definite shake 
of the head. Indeed, the driver began 
whipping up liis oxen as if those slow- 
moving beasts could be made to outrun a 
couple of athletic boys. 

“ Now that’s funny,” said Christopher, 

“ More than funny,’’ agreed Jim, dodging a 
slash, of the driver’s whip. “ I think we'll 
just have a couple of those coconuts whether 
they like it or not.” 

lie* threw some coins into tlic driver’s 
scat and seized some of tlic fruit. Others, 
dislodged, dropped to the roadway. They 
fell with a chinking sound ! 

“ Curiousci* and curiouscr, * remarked Jim 
grimly.Feel .how. heavy these are, Chris 1 ” 
lie began knocking at one of the coconuts 
with his knuckles, and a neatly cut; plug 
in the top fcl 111 if ou gh,. disclosing—a don Ole 
handful of javcls in the while interior ! 

This one lias got gold chains in it,” said 
Christopher, and broke off with “ Hi! ” as 
the driver ‘ of . the cart leaped from his 
seat and made off, floundering through the 
flooded rice paddies; The . boys dropped 
tlicir precious nuts, and caught lnm easilv. 
Tliere was really nowhere for him to run to. 

As they were bringing him back in 
triumph, -liowcvcr, a cold voice from behind 
the cart said. quietly, “ Hands up, gentle¬ 
men ! ” And they looked into a gun held 
in front of a familial*, high-nosed face. . 

Mr Atherton had.waked at Christopher’s 
shout, but in. natural bewilderment had 
only Just taken in the situation when that 
menacing gun appeared.' He had, perforce, 
to put .up his hands with the rest. 

“ I regret I can no longer deal leniently 
with you interfering boys as I have done so 
far," sa id -1 h c lii gli-noscd man. ■ “ I, give 
von one half minute to say your prayers, 
arid then - ■” , 

At that moment, he collapsed to the 
ground with a shriek. For a second the 
others' could not imagine what had happened 
till they saw tlic chauffeur scramble, out from 
under the car where lie bail been hiding 
unnoticed. ITo liad thrown a monkey 
wrench dexterously between the wheels 
of;the cart and hit tlic pirate on the shin. 

“ Good man ! ” shouted Mr Atlu-rtou, 
as ho made one jump out of the car on to the 
writhing man. 

The boys held fast to the sullen country¬ 
man, who was after all but a hired tool, 
and it,was only a few.minutes until the two, 
securely fastened with luggage straps, were? 
sitting on"tlfe floor of the car, which was 
now luckily ready for use again. 

Chris made a suggestion. - 
, “ Let. us' go . to... Phnom.. Pen J 1 by way 
of Sicni Reap, It will only be two or three 
hours out of our way. Considering, all 
their -help,- it’s only fair that Nai Dal - and 
Sav Hoa should be with us when wc take 
the jewels back to tlic palace.” 

With twinkling eyes Mr Atherton gave 
the accessary orders to the chauffeur, and 
the car turned back with its precious load 
to Siem Reap, where it was to pick up two 
happy little black-eycd dancers and carry 
them to the capital for a royal reward. 

THE END 
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on an unprecedented scale . * in every tin of 



FREE TOYS! 

Let the Kiddies enjoy C.W.S. Children's 
SILVER BADGE COCOA . . . it’s good for 
them and how.they enjoy it s delicious flavour 
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GIFTS IN EVERY TIN 

Beautifully made Ships, Lighthouses, etc, in lovely 
colours, non-inflammable material. And now for 
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bour to float the ships in. 



FREE TRAVEL! 

You can convert your Coupons (one in 
every tin of CHILDREN'S SILVER BADGE 
COCOA) info FREE TICKETS for your next 
year's Summer Holiday I Start saving the 
Coupons NOW. 
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C.W.S. supremely good COCOAS provide 
for all tastes, at prices to suit all pockets. 
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BADGE. LUTONA MILD. LUTONA 
MATURED. 


Ask lor C.W.S. Children's SILVER BADGE COCOA 


Get your FREE GIFTS and save your Coupons 


C.W.S. COCOAS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CO-OP. STORES 

Issued by the English & Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd,, Cocoa Works, Luton, Beds, 
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Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C 4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Puzzle 

'fwiCF. ten are. six: of us, 

Six are but three of us, * 
Nine are but four of us; 

What can we possibly be ? 

Would you know more of us, 
Twelve are but six of us, 

Five are but four, do you see ? 

A nswe, next week 

Did He Mean It ? 

'pn>; Dad, I've been put in the 
football team! 

Dad : Good !- What are you 
playing ? 

Ted : I’m not quite sure; I 
think Em a draw-back. 

This Week’s Nature Noie 

■'J'he long-eared owl is often seen 
at this time of the year when 
^ arching for Us 'meal of a field 
mouse or rat. The owl looks very 
handsome in its feathers of yellow, 
buff, and brown. Us note is 
usually a mewing cry, although 
sometimes it emits a short, bark¬ 
ing sound. Because of its habit of 
catching mice and rats the farmer 
considers it a friend. 

King Peter 

'fins is one of the new series of 
stamps 
which has just 
been issued in 
Y 11 go* Slav! a. 

The s t a m p 
illustrated here 
shows the head 
of young King 
Peter, who is a 
keen stamp 
collector, He is twelve years old. 

Hidden Animal 5 

'['ins square of letters contains 
the names of ten wild animals 
that may still be seen in the woods, 
fields, and streams of England. The 
names are spelled partly across, 
the square and partly down' it. 
SLUE IIAM ” 

T O A D B R E 
S T T II A F 0 
Q U E E D G X 
W I R A E E R 
li A R B B H O. 
TSELITG ' 

' Answer nex! week 

$t Martin’s Little Summer 
'jf here is a very old tradition that 
round about St Martin’s Day, 
November a i, there will be a-spell 
of tine warm weather. It is 
curious that, more often than not, 
the conditions during the second 


What Are These Trees ? 


Tales Before Bedtime 



P 1 


'pin names of sixteen trees are represented by these picture-puzzles. 
- Can you find them ? Answer next week 



duck before Martlemns there will 
be none that will bear a goose all 
the winter.” Records, show that 
there -is real jy : soi nething in the 
idea, for, seasons in which fro$t 
and snow are, experienced before 
"the second week in November are, 
taking’ the .winter as a whole, 
comparatively ini Id. , * v 

His Holiday 

J^fack : 1 Bear that yoijVenl 
to Bright bourne for ‘change 
and rest. 

White: Yes, I did; but the 
waiters got the change and the 
landlord .had the rest. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mars is 
faint in the South-West, Saturn 
is ini the South, * 


in. the Sduth- 


moming JVler ; 
cury is 1 (nr w ” 
in the South 1 
East and 
Venus is high 
in tlie South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 9 p.m/on Wed¬ 
nesday, November 13- 


Quickly Settled 

'JTllS meat is frightfully tough. 

Don’t we have .any' choice 
here ? growled the boarder. 

. “Certainly, sir,’’ 'replied the 
maid, “ Youcantakcitbrleavcit.” 




Le rUago Le tried Le bol 

seashore * • foot bowl 

Marie.p atauge suv le rivage. Ullc 
s'e blesse au 'pied sur un caillou. 
Nftunou verse'de Teau chaude dans 
un bof- et basstne '.la plaic. Et 
bientot le pied cst gu 6 ri. 

Mary is paddling on the sea- 
.shore. She cuts her foot on a 
stone. Nannie pours some warm 
water info a bowl and, bathes the 
’cut. A nd soon the foot is well. 


The Saucy Ann 

ctkr, ran down the 
meadow to the canal to 
watch the barges pass. 

He pushed his way through 
the thick line of willows that 
fringed the water and came 
out at his private landing- 
stage. This was a little 
hollow in the bank with a big 
stone placed just above the 
water for his feet to rest on. 
... Peter stood stiffly to atten¬ 
tion, saluted his fleet of 
imaginary ships, and sat down, 
to wait. ' 

Soon ho heard the clip-clop 
of a horse’s hoofs on the 
opposite bank, and round the 
bend of the canal came the 
. barge‘ horse, pacing slowly. 
Then the barge came in sight, 
low down in the water, 

. heavily loaded with coal. It 
came on slowly, .scarcely 
rippling the water, and it was 
called the Saucy Ann. 

The bargeman was leaning 
peacefully on his tiller. IIow 
delightful 1 Peter thought. 
Just to lean on a tiller .and 
give it a twist now and then, 
and go sailing through the 
country. He made np liis 
mind to bo a bargeman when 
he grew up. 

The man nodded cheerily to 
Pcttf'r. Peter saluted stiffly 
and'then waved excitedly.. 

"What a beautiful;boat J ” 
he said. , : *••. 

"•Ay, she’s a tidy little 
craft,” sank the man, and then 
added, surprisingly, “ Weil, 
Cap’ll, arc you taking a trip 
withme this morning ? ”, 

“ What! ” gasped Peter. 
,f Do you mean it ? ” , . 

" Surely," said, the man. 
" Run on to the bridge, anti 
I Ml help you on.” 

ilow Peter ran ! ITc ran 


Those Who Comeand Those Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town, and • how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
October 19 ave.compared with the.,across the meadow, over the 
corresponding weeks’ a year ago. bridge, and on to the opposite 


I Know a Bank 


yen. 

summer-like. . 

Years ago farmers would often 
put- aside certain work which had ■ When is a bank much like a tree ? 
to he done out .of doors for St I heard this riddle long ago, 

Martin’s Little Summer. And with the answer I agree — * 

There is an ancient saying that They both have branches,’ as 3 *ou 
“ if there is ice that will bear a know! ) 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviation's are indicated by asterisks among 'lie elites below. Answer next week 
Reading Across, 1. An Act of Parliament. 7. This holds water. 13. Child’s 
name for rather. 14, Open to-view.. 10. Comfort. 17. To provoke, 10..Solid 
water. SO. Used for heating and.lighting. 21. To accuse. 23. A wand. 25; A 
common British beetle. 27. Used for road surfaces. 29. French for and.- 30. The 
old plural of cow. 31, A common metal. 33. Negative. 34. An augury. 36; To 
seize suddenly. 38. A stratagem. 40, A sudden, eager bite. 41. To climb. 
43. A stick. 45. You and me. 40. Vcleh. 47. Great lake of North America. 1 
48. Note of tonic sol fa scale. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS 


DEATHS 

1934 

3056 
896 
60 S 
372 
401 


London 

193& 

.4791 

1934 

4782 

\935l 

3146 

Glasgow i 

.1574 

1612 

998 

Ala tidies ter. 

.1003 

963 

11 

Belfast 

. 655 

; 604 

407 

Leeds .. 

» 583 

601 

427 

Edinburgh 

. 568 

571 

423 

Cardiff.. . 

. 280 

263 

140 

Southampton 231 

226 

132 

Reading 

. 97 

127 

73 

Lincoln • 

65 

- 62 

'-54 

Bath . 

. ---.SB 

64 

'69 

Worcester ; 

y 57 

58 

•49 
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’. The Puzzling Birds 

Two birds were-talking one fine 

day :. •: ■ 

About each other’s names. 

The one cried out: “ Now come 
: let’s play 

At little children’s games.” 

“ Done! ” cried the other. “ Hut 
I’ve no head 

For puzzles, you’ll agree ; 

Give me your head, and have 
instead 

The head that owneth me. 


bank. 

Here tlic canal deepened 
and the barge could come 
close into the. bank. Peter 
grasped the C friendly, hand 
403 held out and sprang aboard.« 
155 He watched'the prow of tlic 

barge push through the; wafer 
with scarcely a ripple. He 
watched the " white * wash 
splash-itp behind him and 
the banks float slowly past. 

All too soon the wharf was 
reached. 

“ I’m unloading.here, ” said 
the bargeman, ■' and then on 
to Liverpool." 

* * Liverpool! ” thought 


133 
67 
44 
• 55 
55 


Peter. Wcll { one day he 
would sail in a barge all the 
way to Liverpool. 

He thanked the man 


The first agreed, and his looks sable politely and jumped ashore, 


Reading Down. 1. A sudden heavy flood. 2. Territorial Army.* 3. 
of anything. 4. Aletallic point of a shoelace. 5, In the direction of. 


The tip 
6. That 

which*'makes clear that a fact is so. 7. Capable of being believed. 8. A pronoun. 
9. Popular beverage. 10. Where the Sun rises. 11. Royal Society.* 12. A member 
of the black race. 15, London postal district.* 18. A forced smile. 20. To increase 
in size. 22. To make amends. , 24. Above and touching. 26. Heraldic term for 
eold. 28. Respecting. 30. Retained. 32. Delicious. 35. Child’s name for 
Mother, 37. Automobile Association.* 39. French for the-. 40. Compass point.* 
41, Famous railway* 42. Symbol for our previous king. 44, Early English,* 


Part of a ship became ! 

The other was a vegetable, 

And neither knew his name! 

A nswer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Diuer’a Reply. I ate next to nothing' 
A Curious Word. Plague, ague. 
Names of Authors 

Dry den, Sterne, Longfellow, Lamb, 
Goldsmith, Gay, Browning, Steele, Swift. 

Added Letter. One, none.' 


remembering to salute just 
in time. * 

The bargeman grinned and 
pulled his forelock. 

“ Well, CapTi,” he said, 
“ I si mil be coming back this 
way on Saturday. Shall 1 
sec you again ? ** 

“ R-athcr ! " cried Peter. 


THE 

♦ 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 

Monty’s Clever Trick 



Last Saturday Monty bought some Cad- 
biirys chocolate with his pocket money. 
Greedy Silas followed Monty home be¬ 
cause lie wanted it. ‘ Right/ said Monty. 
* It’s yours if. you can do this trick/ 





Monty told Silas to stand on a chair, put 
a bucket of water against the ceiling, and 
hold it there with a broom handle. ‘Easy/ 
said Silas, and did the trick. ' Monty’s 
stupid/ lie chuckled. 



* Now I'm going out/ said Monty.* ‘ Hi! 
I want my chocolate/ cried.Silas, and 
jumped off,the .chair. Splosh ! ] Down 
came the bucket 1 Out.came the water I 
Sil is was soaked l - 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 
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